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LOOK AT WHAT GOES ON HERE! 


You don’t know practice lessons—you don’t even know 
Ditto—until you know these NEW Ditto workbooks. 


Get the free lessons and new workbook catalog now! 


Hundreds of teachers who were indifferent to workbooks, or believed they 
had exhausted their possibilities, are surprised and delighted at the authori- 
tative NEW Ditto books. They open whole new realms of teaching possi- 
bilities, bring new freedom to teachers. 

With the new Ditto workbooks, stimulating new class material is yours. 
More solid hours of interesting seat work are had because needless lesson 
copying is abolished. And new hours for relaxation or self-improvement are 
yours because wearisome lesson preparing and paper marking are eliminated. 

Besides the invaluable Ditto practice books, Ditto makes copies of any- 
thing typed, written or drawn, in color, swiftly. Mail the coupon, receive 
“New Efficiencies for Education,” and the new workbook catalog. See how 
Ditto aids in routine and extra-curricular work, making music scores, 
bibliographies, notices, posters, forms, school newspapers, study outlines, 


as well as Ditto class material. Get the great news! 





LIQUID AND GELATIN MACHINES 


Ditto duplicators are priced from 
$3.95 up; every school and teacher can 
have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Ditto 
R-4, for paper up to 9 in. by 14 in.—50 
to 75 copies a minute of anything 
typed, written or drawn, in one to 8 
colors, at the one swift operation. 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because 
Ditto leads, Ditto offers both gelatia 
and liquid type duplicators, 
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FREE! an na 


A SAMPLE SET OF DITTO PRACTICE 
LESSONS, PRINTED IN REPRODUCING 
INK, FOR YOUR CLASS! USE COUPONI 


$ 
NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS NOW Lup 


Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks cover most 
subjects. To enliven teaching, new ones appear 
regularly. Latest additions are: New arithmetic 
reasoning problems for 4th, Sth, 6th grades; 
new 4th grade geography; new 1st grade number 
book; new pre-primer, “Jack and Jill at Home”; 
new primer, “Jack and Jill at School’; new 
“Friends of Field, Stream and Forest,” for 2nd 
through 4th grades; new “Ships, Trains and 
Planes,” for 2nd through 3rd grades, etc. ... 
One book contains more than most classes need; 
usually two or more teachers share one. Ditto 
units: $1.00 up. Send for new free Ditto Work- 
book catalog . . . NEW! 6 new workbooks for 
reproduction on liquid type machines, 


Ditto Sue. 


DITTO, INC. 
666 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( ) 


_—---— ee ee 


Secondary (_ ) Junior High School ( ) 
FE PEAR n co nccdsescscccesesesccscconscocescaceetet . 
Fe 0 6.66666 4:600046000006000008006606050008 
Address Cee eee eeeeesesseseseseseeseseseseseses 
Bintcedcnnssceenund CONT. sncceessnee CO ere one 

















Today thousands of children benefit by their teachers’ modern 
dental knowledge — learn that gums, too, need care. 


| MANY schools throughout the country, 
teachers are giving their pupils an excellent 
start toward future years of better dental health 
by holding regular classroom drills in gum 
massage. Like so many modern dentists, these 
teachers are stressing the fact that, today, spe- 
cial care of the gums is just as necessary as care 
of the teeth. 

For as dental authorities point out, our pres- 
ent-day menus include many soft, creamy foods 
—foods that so often cheat gums of the vigorous 
exercise they should have for health. Lacking 
this natural stimulation, gums tend to grow 





Tommy showed his Mother and Dad how teacher 
taught him to massage his gums. Time and again, this 
dental health routine becomes a family practice 
as a result of classroom instruction. 








flabby and tender. Often, a tinge of “pink” on 
your tooth brush flashes the warning that gums 
need attention. 


Modern Gums Need Special Care 


Regular, invigorating massage helps promote 
firmer, sounder gums—and simple classroom 
drills demonstrate this effective technique. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated from 
the base of the gums toward the teeth. During 
this simple drill, teachers explain how such 
massage quickens circulation in gum tissues, 





helps rouse lazy gums to healthier firmness. 

Many dentists suggest Ipana Tooth Paste as 
an aid in gum massage—because Ipana is espe- 
cially designed not only to clean the teeth but, 
with massage, to help keep gums firmer, more 
resistant to trouble. 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 

An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?; 8-point hygiene check-up 
records and a complete outline for a school- 
wide “Good Teeth” contest are all availiable 
free. Simply write us today, giving the name of 
your school, principal or superintendent, the 
grade and number of pupils you have enrolled. 
Address the Bristol-Myers Company, 626-A 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Many teachers realize the value of gum mas- 
sage to dental soundness—and, through their 
instructions, children are being guided to- 
ward a future of firmer gums, sounder teeth. 





Dental Authorities Talk 
About Gum Massage: 


* 


“The brush is applied to the gums for 
massage as well as for use on the 


teeth.” —From a dental journal 


“Brush gums as well as teeth.” 
—From a book on dental health 


“The brushing of the gums is of prime 


importance.” — By a dentist 
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Dear READER: 


If you are using your environment as the basis of your teaching 
this fall, you are eligible to enter the contest which THE INsrRuctor 


is conducting. 


12, and refer to information regarding the contest, page 75. 
Scott’s article on creative writing, page 28, will inspire you to further 

You will also be interested in “The Children’s 
We hope that your enthusiasm for photography 
will increase as you read “Let’s Take Pictures!” by Lucile and Edward 


work in this field. 
Corner,” page 3. 


Flitton, page 25. 
work, pages 47-56. 


contest, about Mexico, is on page 57. 
rial will be found in these special departments: “Our Historical Cal- 
endar,” page 4; “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” page 5; 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
pages 58-60; and “Your Counselor Service,” pages 61-64. 


“The New Books,” page 8; 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Thanksgiving and Pilgrims 
Thanksgiving and Pilgrims: the 
cover, pages 11, 13, 17, 26, 29, 
40, 42-43, 46, 58. 


Book Week; World Friendship 
Book Week: pages 13-15, 20, 30, 
41-43, 58-59. World Friend 
ship: pages 42, 43. 


American Education Week; 
Seasonal 


American Education Week: page 
30. Seasonal: pages 4, 11, 16, 
34-35, 37, 59. 


Program Material; Stories 
Program material: pages 40-44, 
46. Stories: pages 16-17. 


Handwork 
Pages 5, 14-15, 29-31, 34-35, 
37, 58-59, 64. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units: pages 15, 19-20, 47-56. 
Seatwork and questions: pages 14, 
18, 26. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic: pages 14, 62; read 
ing: 14, 18, 59, 62; language: 3, 
28, 43, 60, 63. 


Art; Literature; Music 
Art: the cover, pages 26, 
Literature: pages 15, 41. 
pages 16, 40, 42-44, 46. 


oF 4 
Music 


Elementary Science 
Pages 16, 63. 


Social Studies; Character Educa- 
tion; Visual Education 


Social studies: the cover, pages 4, 
13, 19, 26, 46-56, 61. Charac- 
ter education: pages 17~18, 42- 


43, 46, 59. Visual education: 
the cover, pages 15, 18, 19, 22, 
25, 47 %6, 64 


“Desert Life” is the subject of our feature unit of 
The letter which won second prize in the travel 


In this connection, read Anne Holdford’s article, page 


Marian 


An abundance of helpful mate- 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Thanksgiving and Pilgrims 
Vhanksgiving and Pilgrims: the 
pages 11, 13, 17, 26, 29, 
32-33, 38-40, 42, 46, 58. 


cover, 


Book Week; World Friendship 

Book Week: pages 13, 17, 20 
21, 23, 30, 41-43, 59. World 
lriendship: pages 13, 42-43, 45 


American Education Week; 
Seasonal 


American Education Week: page 
30. Seasonal: pages 4, I1, 16, 
34-35, 37, 59, 


Program Material; Stories 
Program material: pages 23, 40 


43, 45-46. Stories: pages l6-17 


Handwork 
Pages §, 
64. 


29-33, 36-39, 58-59, 


Units; Tests 
Units: pages 19-21, 24, 47-%6 
Tests and questions: pages 22 
23, 26, 58. 


Tool Subjects 
Arithmetic: pages 22, 62; read 
ing: 62; language: 3, 28, 60, 6 


Art; Literature; Music 

Art: the cover, pages 26, 27, 3! 
Literature: pages 21, 23, 4! 
Music: pages 16, 40, 42, 46 


Elementary Science 
Pages 16, 63. 


Social Studies; Character Educt 
tion; Visual Education 


Social studies: the cover, pas 
4, 13, 19, 22-24, 26, 38-39, 4 
—§8, 61. Character education 
pages 17-18, 42-43, 45-46, Y 
Visual education: the cove 
pages 13, 18, 19, 22, 24 25,4 
V8. 64 
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4g THANKSGIVING. 


PICTURE 
: POSTERS 


IN PANEL FORM 
TO BUILDUP 






bass 











=. Ja" 2. 20° mack must & 
BECKLEY-CARDY COM: “CHICAGO 
tour heavy construction paper panels, 12x 36 in., on 


[Thanksgiving subjects in panorama, with brightly colored 
poster papers ready-printed and keyed for cutting and 
Price 50¢ postpaid. 
ALSO 

viditional groups of 4 panorama style posters on 

5 $2.25 postpaid. 
No. 707, Air ane Water Trans- 

a 


pastuny 


Eight 
following subjects at SUC each set, any 5 
No, 710, Japanese 
, Dutch pee on 

no. 708, Eskimo No. 706, Land Transportation 
xo. 700, American Indian No. 711, Desert Life 

No. 705, Christmas 
Have you our catalog ? 
1 Jescribing and illustrating over 3,000 item 
upon request No obligation 


Beckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 
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HOLIDAY PARTIES ; 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
$1.50 


Party programs based on the holidays 
of the year and featuring folk, patri- 
and religious festivals. Each 
complete from invitations and deco 
to entertainment 
favors and refreshments. 
By the author of The Book of Festivals. 2 
THE WOMANS PRESS : 

600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 2 
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PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
(Chicago) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


400- 
3 year course open to wom- 













37 sears old—over 1400 graduates. 
bed hospital. 


en. Affiliated with Rush Medical College 
of the University of Chicago. Graduates 
are eligible for registration in Illinois, 


New York, and all other states. 


iddress requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 
Chicago, 
iMinois 












Here's a project that will 
tascinate your whole 
class, correlate pertectly 
with social science, an 
help produce a piece of 
art that will be the pride 
of the school 

Let us show you how to 
use the popular new 
POSTER ASTELLO 
Crayons for making quick, 
effective murals and free ex- 

pression drawings 

Send 10c for new P &I Project 
148.1,“A Christmas Mural.” 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
833-933 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 


ART BARGAINS 


TWO GREAT, BIG PRIMARY ART PACKAGES 
for the price of one. Think of it! 

All Year Package consists of cardboard cut-outs 
ofevery subject you will need during the whole year. 

Holiday Package consists of HOLIDAY posters 
and pictures made of colored paper with cardboard 
pattern attached. Ready for use. Includes all the 
holidays, 

Biggest bargain on the market. Will completely 
‘ive your Art problems. Don't do without them. 

Send $1.00 for both packages today. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE 
Box 53, Calumet City, IMinois 


LEARN 


Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, ; 
Banjo,Organ,Accordion,Saxophone,Clarinet 
SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY METHOD —conservatory 
krade Successfully tried courses for beginners. ATTRAC- 
IVELY PRICED convenient payment plan. Free cata- 
*. Please mention preferred course, 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
- 47u 1525 East 53rd St., Chicago, 1, 
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The Children’s Corner 


EACH month this department in 
| Tre Instructor will be devoted to 
verse written by children. Contri- 
butions must be sent by the teacher 
and be accompanied by a letter from 
her, bearing her signature. The let- 
ter should give the name and address 
of the and the name and 
grade of the young author. Each 
contribution should be on a separate 
sheet and should bear the child's 
name, his grade, the name and ad 
dress of the school, and the teacher's 
name. Address contributions to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe INsTRUCTOR 


Dansville, N.Y. 


school 


THE KITTEN 
The kitten with green eyes 
Saw a slipper blue, 
Looked at it and said, 
“I'd like to have one too.” 
RutH ANN Greer, 2nd Grade 


Humboldt Grade School, Humboldt, Ill. 
Vetma Harvey, Teacher 


MY PUP 

I have a pup 
I call him Jack 
His tail is white 
His nose is black. 

Marcy Kerrensurc, 4/4 Grade 
Pleasant View School, Belle Mead, N.J. 
FLORENCE E. Surpuin, Teacher 





THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 


| hate to hear the thunder 
Rolling in the sky, 

And | hate to sce the lightning 
Come flashing by my eye. 


When I see the lightning 
I'm as scared as scared can be, 
For it might strike someone, 
And it might strike me. 


Dororiny Lipnick, 544 Grade 
School Street School, Webster, 
Marion B. Craic, Teacher 


Mass. 


GOOD THINGS TO EAT 
The apple is red. 
The peach is yellow. 
OH! aren’t they both good 
When they are mellow. 
CuristINE SHaw, 5th Grade 


Smithville School, Smithville, Tenn. 
Datsy Tupss, Teacher 


SPRING IS HERE 


Spring is here, Spring is here! 

Always the merriest time of the year, 

Oh, how happy I am to see 

The beautiful leaves upon the trees. 

Then the flowers begin to grow, 

And into the fields the farmers go. 

Oh, spring is here, yes spring is here! 
DonatD Lee Russet, 64h Grade 

Lovell No. 7, Monticello, lowa 

lone BenesH, Teacher 
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PENCIL SETS 


The Ideal 
Christmas Gifts 
for Your Pupils 


FIVE 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 
HEXAGON PENCILS 
WITH METAL TIPS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
STAMPED WITH ANY 
NAME DESIRED IN 
ATTRACTIVE GILT 
LETTERING— 


ll¢ 








for 
only 


































Individual imagine the delight of 
Names every boy and girl upon 
opening this package of 


FIVE Brightly Enameled Pencils to find 
his or her name attractively displayed in 
Gilt Lettering on each pencil, 

Where could you find a more useful o: 


more distinctly personal gift? And, 
where there are a number to give to, 
what could you buy for only ELEVEN 


CENTS that would be so acceptable as 
these Pencil Sets?) Our one low price ap 
plies to all ordera, regardless of quantity. 


You Get High Grade Hexagon 
the Best cils in asserted volors 
rich enamel finish, 
eusy-writing graphite, faney 
and rubber the best in pencil 
value, Each pencil in the set of five is 
stamped with any name in attractive 
gilt lettering and the’ sets are put up in 
handy containers suitable gift 
mailing purposes. 


Pen 
of 
smooth 
metal tips, 
vraser 


for ol 


Our plant is completely 
ern machinery 
peneil printing 
ty ym 


equipped with mod 
» handle a large volume of 
including linotypes which 
for every insuring 
clear-cut, uniform lettering in every peneil 


You Make 


supply new name, 


Kemember this: there 


is no cause for jenlousy 
Them Happy sneng the youngster 
when you give Person 
alized Penvils The presents you give all 
cost the same The pupils are all treated 


alike, yet each individual gift is 


Clean -".~ 
EARLY 


the sheet 
| 
them 


ist of 
‘proof-read” 


different.” 





convenient coupon 
attach == it t 
containing — the 
names a8 you wish 
the pencils, We 
name three times, 
« eliminate any possible chance of error 
in printing We will carefully carry 
ul your instructions, and guarantes 
prompt shipments 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 
Established 1890 
38-40 Main St., Camden, N. Y. 


to appear on 


every 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Use this handy coupon — Don’t delay! 





~——_ 


The Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me_____sets of Osborne Personalized 
Pencils consisting of five pencils to the set (one name to the set) 
and print each set according to the list attached to this coupon. 


Enclosed you will find $____in payment of this order. 
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SPECIAL OFFER} 
TO TEACHERS 







hurel tT 


Stunt and Pep Songs 
Human Interest Songs 
Folk Songs 

Patriotic Songs 
Sacred Songs 

Negro Spirituals 

-and many others! 


Rey i opr ih per 
Wy $1.50 per dozen 
(prostate S14.00 per 
Ire? fret postpaid) | 

| 














—_—_— ee ee ae ee eee ee, 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hl. | 
124 N. 16th &t., Priladeiphia, Pa. | 
[lense ‘ ' 1 wy { Soeclability Songs 
el Lik 1-11 
Name 
Address on 
City en | 
| 
“., The Merriest 
Christmas 


s MERRIEST 


CHRISTMAS Book 


Contains 19 lively plays 
dialogs and exercises; 4 
recitations, monologues 
and readings; 13 Christ 
mas songs and carola with 
music; 16 drills, 
marches and acro 
tabieaux; ll 
and facts 
mas 160 
postpaid 





quotations 
about Christ 
pages 40¢ 


Other Christmas En 
tertainment Books at 
40c¢ each postpaid. 
Kright Entertainments for 
(Christmas 
Merry Christmas 
tainments 
Keasat Christmas Kook 


BECKLEY 


@ rumisne 


7S MERE ST CHRISTMAS BOOK A 





Y COMPANY 


Twenty Plays for Christmas 
Christmas in the Schoolroom 
Christmas Plays for Children 
Little Plays for « 
Christmas Plays and Core 


Rater 
bristmas 
The 


der 


Have you our catalog? 48 pages deseribing and illus 
trating over 3000 items of teaching needs, mailed upon re 
quest. No obligation | 


Rechloy-Cariy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 











AROUND 
THE WORLD 
POSTERS 
EIGHT 
TEACHING 
PICTURES 
10", x 14 INS. 
BEAUTI- 
FULLY 
COLORED 


India 





Japan, 
Argentina 
Alaska, ard 

Vhilippines, de 

sud their toys around the world 


China, 














pieting children 


Pictures by Eleanor Frances Lattimore, Descrip | 

tive Text by Jessie Kleanor Moore | 

Send for free postcard siz in colors of poster | 

pietured above 

— quEE> GEES Ge qe eee ae eee oe 

FRIENDSHIP PRESS 

160 Fifth Ave., New York, WN. Y. | 

O Enclosed find 60c for set of 8 “Around The | | 
World” Pictures 

©) Please send me FREE postcard size in colors 

Name 

Address 














BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 





The finest and only au- 
thentic collection. Makes 
achool work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjecta, 
474 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 


of birds, flowers, animals 
Special selection of 33 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres 


sive views 6x5 inches of 
leading American indus 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ets 





Send for Catalog with Prices 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
502 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Iilinois 














Our November 


Historical Calendar 














with 
calendar, page 11, which you will 
want to post on your bulletin 
board, this information will pro 


USED in connection our 


vide material for use in your 


classroom throughout the month. 
Nov. 2 
explorer 


1734. 


Daniel Boone, American 

and pioneer, born, 

James K. Polk, the elev 

enth president of the United 
States, born, 1795. 

Warren G. Harding, 
the twenty-eighth president of 
the United States, born, 1865 

North Dakota admitted 
to the Union, 1889. 

South Dakota 
to the 1889, 

Nov. 5—11—American Education 
Week. 
Nov. 7 


admitted 
Union, 


Election Day. 


Nov. 8——-Montana admitted to 
the Union, 1889. 
Nov. 11—-Armistice Day. 
Washington admitted 


to the Union, 1889. 


Nov. 12—18—Children’s 
Week. 


Book 


Nov. 13——Robert Louis Steven- 
son born, 1850. 
Nov. 16—Oklahoma admitted to 


the Union, 1907. 

Nov. 17—-Congress met for the 
first time in the Capitol Build- 
ing at Washington, D.C., 1800. 


Nov. 19—James A. Garfield, the 


twentieth president of — the 

United States, born, 1831. 
Abraham Lincoln de- 

livered his famous “Gettysburg 


Address,” 1863. 
Nov. 21—The Mayflower Com- 
pact was signed, 1620. 
North Carolina veri- 
fied the Federal Constitution, 
1789. 


Nov. 23—Franklin Pierce, the 
fourteenth president of the 
United States, born, 1804. 

Thanksgiving Day. 

Nov. 24—Zachary Taylor, the 


twelfth president of the United 
States, born, 1784. 

Nov. 29—Commander Richard 
Kk. Byrd flew over the South 
Pole, 1929. 

Nov. 30—Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain), famous Amer- 
ican author, born, 1835. 














For better 
class work:: 


Esterbrook designed this pen point particularly for 
beginners to use in regular class work. Its oval point 
writes more smoothly, even on soft paper. Pupils learn 
good writing quicker with this smooth, long-wearing pen. 


Specify 
free pens for trial. 


stertrvuk 


PEN COMPANY 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, 


68 Cooper Street 
Camden, N. J. °" 





756 Oval Point for your students. Send for 






4 ynecif 


756 OVAL 


POINT 


Canada 





The WORLD FAMOUS Perry Pictures 





- 
Pilgrims Going to Churct Bonahtor 
Thank wis ing Ste 

No two alike 
f the same number 
eaher anl becember 


ay for Perry a for Leaching the 
ive b for OO centa 
for 60 ive Ux 1 

ubjecta, etc., far Me 
thor fhwn in Pieture 
pears in achasi. A capy frac to tenchers name 


tend Tot 





Study for the first 


iow wrade and »« 


Or 60 cents 
of Madonnas, Christmas 


etwht 


Literally MILLIONS 


of them have been used in schools and homes 
They are now better than ever before; yet 
they cost only ONE CENT and TWO CENTS 
each for 60 cents’ worth or more. Postpaid 
Sizes 3x3', and 6'. x8. 

CATALOGUE 


printed in the 


of the Perry Pictures, 
catalogue, 14 centa in 


1600 tiny illustration 
tampa or coin 
Also, we carry 

THREE lines of Miniature COLORED Picture: 
at ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each fo 
(0 cents’ worth or more 

FREE. THREE Catalogues, B.C. and D., of Minis 
ture COLORED Pictures, a picture with each of 
them, and an abridged catalogue and samples of The 
Perry Vietures, FREE to teachers, if you name schoo 


and grade, and this mayazine 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 









C16 Each Doz. 
Silver Plated $20 $2.00 
d Viated ww 00 
Sterling Silver +f 1.60 
Rolled Gold oly > 0 

Gold Filled 6. m 

No. R 523 Each 
Sterling Silver $1.4 

Sterl. Silver, LOKt Top 2.75 

WKt. Solid Gold 5.0 


SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF TWELVE OR MORE 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 





No. G 523 
Sliver Plated 
Gold Plated 1.10 





Sterling Silver 1.1 
Rolled Gold 1.26 
1 


tiiver Plate ’ 


No.C 044 Each ,,,, 


d Plate 


Rees 


Gold Filled Silver Plate $ .18 Sterling Silver 
tiold Plate 2 Rolled Gold 
Sterling 0 «Gold Filled 





a SHOWCARDER 
1) YOUR COMPLETE 


SIGN DEPARTMENT 










SIGNS POINT THE WAY 


Teachers are delighted with the possi- 
bilities contained in the SHOWCARDER, 
The SHOWCARDER provides a simple 
means for lettering graphic 
visual instruction cards, 
charts. No special training needed 
additional expense the card- 
board or paper 


Messages 
on posters or 
no 
other than 


used 


You, too, can increase the field of 
endeavor with a SHOWCARDER. 


Free catalog and sample card on request, 


write SHOWCARDER, Inc. 


518 N. PRIOR AVE. ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


your 











We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 








203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid job with the 
United States Government’ Have the income 
justified by your education. Get ready now for 


1940 examinations Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. S228, Rochester, N. Y. 


free 32-page Civil Service Book, with list of 
positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1939 


















CHILDREN SING! 


Easy to play songs, rhythms and singing game 
for young people for use in school or home. 4 
tine Christmas gift 

Contains complete operetta for Kindergarte®, 
Grade 1, or Grade 2. Recommended by school 
supervisors of Springfield, Mass. 

One Dollar, Postpaid 
BERNICE M. CLARK, Box 71, Grightwood Static 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Thanksgiving 
in the 


Schoolroom 


Original entertainment 
material for complete 
and novel programs. 
Over 30 plays, dialogs, 
drills, marches, songs, 
games, recitations and 
quotations, 160 pages 
40c postpaid. 

The Best Thanks- 

giving Book 








Another outstanding col- 
lection of fresh and bright 
entertainments. 128 pages 
40c postpaid 


Other Entertainments 
A Thanksgiving Day Movie. For any number of boys and girla. 
postpaid, 


THANKSGIVING ~~ SCHOOLROOM J 





Tommy's Thankagiving Dinner, Play for 6 boys, 12 giria. 
25¢ id 
The Thankegiving Garden. Humorous costume drill for ® ¢ eats ren 
1Sc postpaid 


Have you our catalog ?— 
8 pages describing and iliustratin, 
needs, mail 


over 3,000 items of teaching 
upon request 


- No obligation, 


Beckley-Cardy 





1634 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 


PATTERNS FOR 


CLASSROOM BORDERS 


Enliven your classroom with multi-colored 
wall borders easily made by tracing and 
coloring from our lively and true-to-charac 

er pattern drawings. Our pattern sets in- 
clude eleven subjects, each set containin 

ap to 14 different patterns 10 inches high, with 

tracing and coloring instructions plainly indicated 
on each pattern. Subjecta include Mother Goose, 
Rain, Pied Piper, Santa's Toy Shop, Faster, Hal- 

loween, Thanksgiving. Garden, Circus March of 
the Toys, Night Be ore. Christmas. Price 

paid, 46c per set; all eleven sets, $4.50. Satisfaction aranteed or 
parchase money refunded ore. 5 direct from the publishers. 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO. 
Box 14, Fresno, Calif. 


Price 













Easy Terms 

Only 10c a Day 
fave over 1% on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. 
SEND NO MONEY 

All late modelo gompietely sefalbed like 





bread .. 10- 
Bie free on shows actual machines da 
lo full colors. weet prices. Send at once T 
ae - sei W. Monroe St. 
international Typewriter Exch., pant: 165, Chicago 











WONDERFUL INVENTION & 
Correcta your writing in few days, big improve- 
ment within few hours. No failures. Complete 
et, with instructions, only $2. Rejurned not 
satlefied after ten days’ peacliee Sent C. O. D, 

if preferred. 
PERFECT PENMANSHIP CO., 

1207-G Arcade Bidg. 37, St. Louis, Mo. 

INTERNATIONAL 

FRIENDSHIP 

MAT 


Order Now Te 


CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS Series 
Book One—In Folk Song and Costume ‘ . $1.00 
(a) 30 costume pictures of many Ls Janda 
(b) Teacher's Manual 
-In Craft Work $1.00 
(a) Plana, designs, art and craft suggestions 
(b) Teacher's Manual 
SCHOOL CRAFT SERVICE 


117 N. Wabash Ave Dept. I, Chic 
Postage FREE for cash Sten order. 


Book Two 


cago, Ill, 
Hektograph edition $1.26) 





25,000 BARGAINS 


Our 45th Annual 820-Page Bargain 

of new Books of all Publishers lists 25, 00 titles — 

Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. lllustrated, In- 
ym by schools colleges, libraries, ——. Write 
today: for this new 1 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, _ Dept.124 
364-566 West Monroe Street - - - Chicago, lilinois 








The 1940 Supplement to 
FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 


is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 

















Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 
for your 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 











Dental Health 
Educational! Material 
For the Busy Health - Minded 
Teacher. Booklets, pamphlets, post- 
ers, plays, chart» cnleaine. Graded 
seat work for reading and coloring. 
Send 10c for 32-page illustrated book- 
let on “The Care of the Teeth.” 
Write for free catalog of 
health educational material. 


AMERICAN Canta. ASSOCIATION 
212 €. Superior $t.,Dept.B, Chicago, i. 


dental 








100 or more good light-size bulbs for in- 
door or for outdoor planting, as desired, 
Orders less than 100, 10¢ extra. 


NARCISSI 


®penny a bulb, postpaid. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 














OW TO USE THE 
HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


ee SOME child who looks at 


this page may be inspired 


to make a turkey of circles, ovals, 


and so on. 


A suggestion seen by 


a child in November may lead to 


original work in December. 


For 


example, a child who sees this 
page in November may decide in 
December to make toys out of 


circles, 


ovals, rectangles, squares, 


and triangles. 


Pages 
30-31 


SQUARED paper such as 


that on which the letters 


are made on page 31 is a very use- 
ful kind of paper to have in the 


supply closet. 
by the squares 


The child is guided 


in getting the 


width and height of the letter 
and the proportions of its differ- 


ent parts, 


Having made letters 


on squared paper, he has had the 
experience of making them in 


better 
could have 
squares. 


proportion than those he 
made without the 
He can then make let- 


ters on paper that is not squared. 
He will make better freehand let- 
ters because of the experience he 
has had in working on squared 


paper. 


On page 30 you see these 


letters used in posters. 


The letters shown on page 31 


can be made with a paste stick. 
Dip the paste stick into ink and 


drag it along the 


paper to make 


a wide letter. 


In elementary school the mak- 


ing of letters like those on page 31 


is 


important, 


but such practice 


must always be given its correct 
place when evaluating the art 


course 


of study. The work on 


page 30 is the more important. 
That on page 31 is simply a tool 
to make the posters on page 30 


possible. 


The big aim in all art 


teaching is good spacing, good 
light and dark pattern, and pleas- 
ing color. Each problem in school 
teaches something along this line 
or it is not an art problem. 


On page 30 the child sees two 


practical posters. Try to imagine 


the upper 


(Continued on page 6) 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1939 
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For November and December Seatwork 
Coloring-— Cutting — Construction 


PILGRIM VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


is the most authentic, most interesting, and most attractive 


portfolio of designs available 


8306—Puritan men and women, Indians, log cabins, children and animals, the good ship 
“Mayflower.” trees and plants -in outline on heavy cardboard to be cut, colored and 
constructed into standup figures. When all the objects are completed a Pilgrim village 
is formed, with authentic details of costume and environment. A splendid Thanksgiving 
group project, ideal for sand table use or for visualization of the story of the Pilgrims. 
& sheets of outlines on cardboard with color suggestion sheet and detailed instruction, 


in portfolio. Price, postpaid, GOc 


SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


Contains 8 sheets of designs printed on good card stock, 





8363 
size 11 x 17, including the village church, the sleigh with rein- 
the 
snow-luden hemlocks, happy children 


deer, the glorious Christmas tree, 


and their toys, the village houses and 
all the the at- 
mosphere of Merry Xmas, Put up in 


incidentals to create 


strong portfolio with sheet of diree- 
Size 11% x 18. 
Price, postpaid, GOc. 


tions. 





A new Hektograph Seat Work Book 


YEAR ROUND LESSONS IN SCIENCE 


For Primary Grades 
By ALICE HANTHORN, P 


Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink—Four for each month of the school year. 


rincipal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 
The subjects include: Citizen- 
ship, Safety Signs of the Month, 
Holidays, Reading 
“Something - to - Do” 
Each is illustrated, and the text 
within 


Lessons and 


suggestions. 


printed in large type is 


the vocabulary of children of Ist 
to 4th Grades . This book pro- 
vides just the type of Science 


Studies teachers require, and elim- 
inates the task of hand copying, 
saving hours of time. 


Bl, x Ih. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Size 





Eight sheets of cutouts 
on heavy Bristol board 
showing Eskime men, 
women, children, houses, 
dogs, igloos, sleds, polar 


bears, boats, and weap- 
ons used, Gives a com- 
plete and vivid picture 


of the habits, dress, 
food, customs, ete., of 
our neighbors of the far 


Northlands, 
Price, postpaid, 60c. 











MAIL THE COUPON 


Springfield. Mass, 





MILTON BRADLEY CO.. 


For $ enclosed send: 
Pilgrim Village, 60c. Santa Claus Cut-Outs, 60c. 
Year Round Lessons in Science, $1.00 Eskimo Village. 60c. 
special Holiday Combination. three portfolios and Hektograph Book, to one 
address. $2.60. 
Name 
Address iedeuedieds diate 





Are You Interested In | How to Use the | INSTRUCTOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS | Handwork in This Issue TEACHING AIDS| 


For Elementary and Secondary Schools? poster without the dark bricks. . . Order Now at Special Reduced Prices in Combination with 


If so, please write for our descriptive | How light and uninteresting the THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine . . Pay Later If More Convenient An 
schoo! library catalog (forty-eight pages result would be. Take away the 


with Color and convenient order form), | stars. The space before and after == The Instructor RHYTHM BAND BOOK | 





























which features such leading titles as: ; Nav 
. the word, “American,” would be ae By J. Lilian Vandevere a 
. . , . . UY, 1 P 
PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS too empty without them. Leave ay Brours| THs book will be of value to every teacher my’ in music. In ad. Boo 
4° j Z, a= igi : ° ° ditio t 38 f rhyth band s there is an introducty FRE 
THE W IZARD OF OZ — Original, Com | out the heavy line two thirds of govk enti ts eats he Genes le law to ek 4 tno tees ei EI 
plete Oz Book, by L. Frank Baum th > w d w th > poster The instruments to use, how children can make them, and how each is played 
EUROPE THE GREAT TRADER eC ay own ¢ p cr. how to arrange and direct the players. She explains why the rhythm ba; 
7 . Pacman , . li rhe and dark arts would be an Ye) helps both in teaching music and in developing character. Included ane -_- 
TOM JEFFERSON — Boy in Colonial & ° P i lists of books on conducting such a band, a list of published music, scuree, 
D less effective. ene menace for catalogs of music and instruments, and a picture of each instrument 
ays : . ; ‘ ais ; 
: > : > Adults as well as children will enjoy Miss Vandevere’s scores—most » 
HALLIBURTON’S FIRST BOOK OF In the lower poster an inter- them songs to be sung as well as played. er all be? oy accom pani. 
_— Th > 1e > + 6 eens Seeuamas semsae®. susesase 86 ments, they can be used without the band, if desired. e music is fresh 
MARVELS Sie a —_ a he and — and — — of a waltzes - — — 4 
“Dr ne eng , + . a » iar rhythmic patterns. jesides songs on a wide range Of subjects, there 
HALLIBURTON’S SECOND BOOK OF | horizontal shelves and lines for =f Seen mais. Galle eae on 0 wee § at 
MARVELS books. The candlestick adds a AX pages, size 9, x 12% inches, printed on heavy paper and bound in strong paper covers. ve 
- . , sftere anc ' > “0 & Price, $1.00, tpaid. S$ 1 h dered binati ith THE INSTRUCTOR 
We believe you will be happy to con- different shape. The three hori Sasesine ani Saae.. my price when ordered in combination w at 
sider our extensive, outstanding and lead- zontal lines above the books add pesca 
ing list of school library books before variety to the shelves. The large 
placing any order for this school year, size of the letters in “Books,” HEALTH ACTIVITIES For All Grades cadiiicenismemaiaiaad aan ” 
d ’ . 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY | and their dark value, give unity. A New Instructor Handbook lt E AL 3 ; Tr 
730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. We have said nothing about ROG: cemneet of tink te stem to Os wee ees aaa agg - 
indianapolis, ind. | New York City, N.Y. | color because we show no color on the emphasis being on right atthudes, sunlicht and fresh alr, elenlt- ~ 
: ness, food, rest and sleep, dental hygiene, recreation and sports, clothing, for 
these pages. In coloring posters, posture, and care of eyes and feet. The material, all of it thoroughly 





a ‘ 4. sine as practical, includes units of work, tests, seatwork, posters, rhymes, stories, 
My Christmas Book one can be guided by these rules. songs, and dramatizations. Attractively illustrated, with an interesting 
e (1) Any two colors may be used cover in three colors, this book on a subject of vital importance in the 
. ‘ ° li h schoolroom is indispensable to teachers. 
together if one is light enoug 





96 pages, size 7 x 10 inches, bound in durable bristol board covers. 



































7 ——— hole and one is dark enough. (2) The Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combination 
Se comeses. farther away the poster is dis- with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 35 cents, postpaid. 
we ey S’ES | played, the more contrast is need- Other Instructor Handbooks at above prices are : 
EF oe SZ) / ess opens’ | ed between the colors. SAFETY ACTIVITIES for All Grades © HANDWORK for All Grades ) — 
tae by Los 7 / aa “pe for SEATWORK for Primary Grades TESTS for Intermediate and gn sine tub Wa 
6x4" inches. 1S¢ per Page we have THE SOCIAL STUDIES for All Grades Upper Grades inches, eons —_ AN AC 
/ ee ON THIS page we ELEMENTARY SCIENCE for All Grades ACTIVITIES for All Grades ) °™*t0! board cover went | 
= / a step into the field often School 
Aleo Hehe iene Christmas Posters used by modern artists of today. oun 
oe a o . . . 
Christmas Book | fo build a This spring I saw a very clever The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK) pxz 
A full edition of above sag ype TD cg ~— an “e, ‘ - 
SSL [SSS SE || pee seerine pine ies Things to Draw, Paint or Make | 
Makes |00 ciear copies Sec a . egpetes on e tec e la S . ' ri 
. — . HIS large, handsome, -page ains e ri audwork 
ee eed here. The girl wore a hat covered Pawo eo ee ee et 
iMestrading ont rire ioeme of teweh ne ‘a Ss with many flowers. Around her Included are: masks and costume designs for Halloween, wifts, decors 


upon request Ne obligation 


neck was a paper scarf tied in a 
big bow. A Mexican wearing a 
sombrero is another subject which 


rations, blackboard and window decorations, place-card and paper-plate 
decorations, Mother Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, and so on. A number 
of paves are devoted to weaving, modeling, basketry, beadwork, and sim 
ilar crafts. There are also 12 pages of step drawings by Jessie Todd 





Geo. | 
— 
tions and cards for Christmas, valentines, Easter cards, yvifts and card 
fer Mother's Day, simple posters, sand-table setups, friezes, room dec 
—— 








5 Reina . : aoe = with simple directions for drawing familiar objects. The introduction, bj 
would be interesting if made | in Miss Todd, suggests ways of using the material, and points the way to more creative work H 
three dimensions. 80 pases, 9° x 12%, inches, printed on heavy, tinted paper and bound in double-thick cover-stock 
FOR ) 





% Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR any 
x EF R A MO Magazine, only 80 cents, postpaid. 
Pege THE picture in the lower 


MODELING PLASTIC | i, Sos inc | The Instructor “GOOD AMERICAN" F—@5— 
Fire the pottery you make with cena Gan many wee a Pil. CITIZENSHIP POSTERS =i namic | 


Seramo in an ordinary KITCH- we J 
EN OVEN (15 minutes at griums in it, to represent the first By William J. Hutchins, President of Berea College “GOOD AMERICAN) | 
| 








+}. t i r ve CITIZENSHiY 

+ ay a pen Maer with, [hanksgiving. HESE ten posters, emphasizing Health, Self-Control, Self-Reliance, pene 
idea ¢ if the Parent-Teacher Associa- Reliability, Clean Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, Teamwork, Kind- 
. also SERAMO ENAMEL 6 colors, c ness and Loyalty will help teachers meet the growing demand for char- 


red, yellow, blue, green, black, white, : — eT) ; > en edeenal : ee ee . nter: ‘ Seaben ene Gna. 
1 oz. bottles, 15 cents each. tion has a mecting in November, acter education in the schools. The posters are printed on heavy card 








eee 








-¢ _— . ‘ aie board of several different colors, size 10 x 13 inches. Displayed on the 
U. S. A. Distributors or if the children have an assem- bulletin board or walls, they may be used in studying famous men and Regie 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. bly for which they need several women, in considering the responsibilities of citizenship, in discussing 





} d d ° f problems of conduct, and in encouraging right attitudes. Porttotio —— Posters 
lundred copies OF a program, per- Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, postpaid. Special price 
haps ‘one child could cut several when ordered in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


simple turkeys. Other children . ; 
ill den quickly around these | >— — — —Use This Convenient Order Form— — —- 
cutouts. Still other children could 
color them. Each child may use 
his own color scheme. In an hour 
all of the programs would be dec- 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











PUPPETS 


Your Crass Can Maxe Trem 


PRAISED by educators as & real force in class 
room tratning. Valuable for teaching Reading 
History, Literature, Geography, Art, Manual 
Training. Send only S0c for illustrated MA 
UAL «giving complete directions for making and 
operatinu Also puppet projec ae >... 4 
practical atpaes. L’ a $6 book, 


THE INSTRUCTOR Date___ ee 198 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the items checked below: 


() THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, one year, $2.50. [ two years, $4.0! 








to qnnomeie low pric ced Puppet Paks parts, 








Bolle. book ef 7 paspet pare ealy — orated. H = ——— eee Rae Bes oe cot peep. if ‘ordere * with —_ 
aa eo ae @ eee aee ee @ ee @ @ @ = . on : ’ agazin 4 
HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. Hai, Hamburg, N.Y. Children who make posters The Dstreae panel Amorlonet $1.00 each, sasteall, ae a 

| 60e. ‘ ° ons »sters 
Enclosed is § . Please send me Dancing Dolls The. with pieces of paper, such as those 
ER soceuaseusesnnueseeusmessastesnanmemnenssmaen h h h Id be bl INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS -35 cents each, postpaid, if ordered with THE INSTRUCTO 
Address nein ccirempemeumemnnspmnenmnemetnees snown ere, snou e abie to Magazine. (Price alone 50 cents each, postpaid, cash with order.) 











: f ‘ Safety Activities for All Grades Handwork for All Grades 
appliqué designs on them. : ge for Primary Grades a Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 


» Social Studies for All Grades [j Activities for All Grades 





P . . 

ask your desler to show uou Pages YOU will notice that not 

CENTURY CERTIFIED ay one of the trees on these 
IT eres Rig pages has a trunk that is perfectly 

straight. Often you can secure 

a more artistic (Continued on page 7) 


This order totals $ _. (1 will remit on or before Dec. 5th, 1939. [] I am enclosi® 
payment in full. (I am enclosing check postdated Dec. 5th, not to be cashed before that da 


make at home cloth hangings with | 0 Health Activities for Ail Grades [) Elementary Science for All Grades 
| Name a Pr. @ —— 


St. or R.D. State 
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APPLICATION $1700 | 
25 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone, Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2). x 344 guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 


Authentic [NDIAWN Collection 


for Teachers of Indian Units 
OUR KIT CONTAINS: 1 Navajo 
Navajo (Indian made’ Dolls, 1 Picce 
pieces pottery (all different tribes), | Hopi Kateina Doll, 
1 Piece Zuni Bead Work, 1 Piece Turquoise, 1 Indian 
Book, 12 Descriptive Cards Complete, postpaid $5.00. 
FREE, card Indian Symbols interpreted 


El Navajo Indian Shop, Boulder, Colorado 


References 


Complete education for teaching hth 
in elementary grades, kinder SF 
year 








Rug Loom, 1 Pair 


Indian Jewelry, 4 


on Request 





garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 914-P EVANSTON, LL. 











A SERVICE 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS 


Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies 
and outlines, article and book reviews; conven- 
tion and club talks, secular and religious. Mini- 
mum charges $1.00. Write for specific rates 
for your work, 

VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deaderick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee 


High School Course 


at Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go an rapidly as your time and a 

dent school work—prepares for nee to co 
« supplied, Diploma awarded. Credit for HS. subjec 

completed. Single subjects if demred. Free Hulletin on request 


School, Dpt. #-823, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


















ex permit. Equivalent to resi 
> -ollege. Standard H.> 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. [)), 
eight hour duty, delightfu 
Schoo! Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Wri 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. 1 
Bivd., Chicago, Il, 





iving quarters Req " 
e for Bulle 
, 2449 Warhington 





PLAYS and PROGRAM HELPS 
Ask for FREE Catalog 

“Christmas Customs of Many Lands" (pageant) 35e 

“Christmas Recitations and Program Helps” - - 25¢ 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 341 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 

in ofl, No previous ex perience needed. Good 

d, Send for free booklet, 

Mone PR a Ee quirements 
SCHOOL 

3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 5198, Chicage 


HUMHORNS 


FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 
ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM 


4 samples 3 dimes. Prices, etc., free. ee -- 
WYANDOT CO., GALION, O. — — 








“Make 















30% and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, ' 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs 
Weite Dept 1, METAL ARTS CO.. Inc, Rochester, HY 





Guaranteed Photo Finishing 


Roll developed 2 prints each 20 prints from y« 

Introductory offer immediate service ou ike Qualit Vhoto 
Finishing. Bring back your Holidays with you. Perso 
eraphic Christmas Cards. 


er al Vhote- 
Send newative and lc for sample 


QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY, Box 278 Ti, Hutchinson, Kansas 












Get stamped goods from manufacturer — sel! at 
100% profit, 100 new items -pillow cases, scarfs, 
table cloths, aprons, imported linens, etc.24-page 
Catalogue FREE. Wrii«: Merribee Art Embroid- 
@ry Co., 22 W. 21st, Dept. 482 New York, N.Y. 





opportunitie 


apare time Rasy plas No previous 

xperien needed, comm echool 
education sufficient nd for free 
booklet 


“Opportunities in Photogra 


phy *, particulars and requirements 
ome American School of Photography 
at D. 5198 


ept. 
3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, ti. 








FOR CLASSWORK 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
Diaques, plastic novelties, mirror pictures, brass oo 


etc. Write for catalog 


craft, 1.1 
THAYER & CHANDLER 910 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 





Author Will Teach Short Story Writing by 
lail, $1.00 per week per lesson, first lesson free. 
rite for it. SCHOOL OF THE SHORT STORY, 

North Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


WILD FLOWERS ‘oti ,2rytectin. tes ama 


~~ 8 55e; 60 colored 
itds 25¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color The; 5 teach 











ws aids 10c; list free. Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 6) 


result if you curve lines for tree 
trunks. Such lines add rhythm 
to your picture. 

These pages will help upper- 
grade children who make linoleum 
or wood-block prints. To be spe- 
cific, the roof on the large house, 
page 34, shows one way to give 
texture to a surface and to add 
some dark lines to a composition. 
The pictures at the upper left on 
page 34 and the lower right on 
page 35 show the children how to 
make a picture rich by adding 
dark areas. 

Some children may wish to 
make original Christmas cards 
using pictures of their own houses 
and fireplaces. Pages 34 and 35 
may help children to get started. 


Pege EACH art lesson presents 
a problem of color arrange- 

In making the bag sug- 
gested here, children may choose 
bracelets of different colors to 
harmonize with the cloth selected. 
If the bag is for dress-up, black 
and white may be used—white 
ball fringe, white bracelets, and 
black velvet. 

For the handles of a sports bag 
the children may utilize the heavy 
reed used for reed baskets. Soak 
the reed in water to make it more 
pliable. Splice it so that the ends 
will fit without any bumps. 
Cover the reed by winding natu- 
ral colored raffia over it. 

Use the large five- or ten-cent 
dishcloths for the bag __ itself. 
Children may weave original pat- 
terns with red, yellow, and blue 
yarn, making stripes or plaids to 
give the effect of handwoven ma- 
terial. The edges of the bag may 
be overcast with natural rafha to 
match the handles. 

Children should be allowed to 


choose their own color schemes. 


ment. 


Pege SOME child who sees this 

page will want to make a 
funny rocking horse. Another 
child may wish to make a rocking 
chair. The children will think of 
many other things to make of 
waste material. For example, a 
bookcase or a doll’s house may be 


made of boxes and scraps of 
lumber. 
Pages THE seated figures seen 


38-39 

here will help pupils to 
make a church scene for the Pil- 
grims. When Thanksgiving is 
over, these figures will help chil- 
dren to draw people at a picnic, 
in a movie, and around a fireplace 
ina home. Seated figures are dif- 
ficult to draw. The children must 
draw very carefully the lines of 
the bench and the lines from 
knees to waistline. 


1939 
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Good news forlong, streamlined feet—for short 
chubby feet—for heels that are narrow and still 
more narrow, EnnaJetticks come in sizes to suit 
the most finicky foot—sizes that assure perfect 
fit and perfect comfort for the teacher who has 
to as on her feet a great part of the day. 
aii hel Remember, also, that Enna Jetticks are “hand- 
< ’ flexed” to make them easy and flexible from the 
Ta) first - They come in the same smart styles, 
and rich colors to match the new fall fabrics, 
that you'll find in shoes costing twice as much! 


*5 10 
*6 
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85 
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§ 5.50 


America’s Smartest Walking Shoes 
Go Places Comfortably 


Hand -leud by Crafesmen 


AUBURN NEW YORK 














for 
Youngest Readers ! 


— 


















FIVE BEARS 


AND MIRANDA 
by Henry Beston 


How a family of shipwrecked 
bears was rescued by a glamor- 
ous mermaid, and set up house- 
Hu- 
morous pictures by Frank Dobias. 

$2.00 


, COCK-A 
DOODLE-DOO 


by Berta and 
Elmer Hader 


A little chick, born in a duck’s 
nest, sets out to find a new home! 
Many pictures in color and black 
and white by the authors. $2.00 


THE LUCKY LLAMA 
by Alice C. Desmond 


A small shepherd boy in Peru 
rescues a little lost llama. Illus- 
trated by Wilfrid Bronson, $1.50 


THE yee 

LITTLE a. 

MER- ight 
< 


keeping on a desert island. 





/ 
} 









a oe - a 
The favorite Hans Andersen fairy 
tale, beautifully illustrated in col- 
or and black and white by a noted 
artist. $2.50 


NANCY GOES 


PLACES 
by Marjorie Peters 


The adventures of a little girl 
who had a great big imagination! 
Many pictures. 


$1.50 


BLACK, 
BAY 
AND 
CHESTNUT 
by C. W. Anderson 


Stories and full-page portraits of 
Man o’ War, Seabiscuit, — and 
many other favorites of turf and 
field. An ideal book for all horse 
$2.50 





lovers. 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 




















THE NEW BOOKS 





For THE TEACHER 


Our Democracy, by Edwin C. Broome, 


and Edwin W. Adams. 466 pp. Cloth. 
$1.32. The Macmillan Co. New York 
This book, written for girls 


and boys of junior high school 
age, aims to establish in their 
minds the right attitudes toward 
democracy and their duties as 
citizens. It deals with the ac 
tivities and the responsibilities of 
citizenship, with many references 
to the Constitution. The material 
is adaptable to unit organization. 
Two chapters are devoted to laws 
everyone should know. 


BULLETINS, prepared by Committees of 
the Association for Childhood Education. 
Washington, D.C. 

[hese publications contain reli- 
able and valuable information for 
teachers and administrators. 

“A Bibliography of Books for 
Young Children.” $.50. Seven- 
teen subject headings provide an 
excellent classification. A short 
description and the price are giv- 
en with each book. 

“A Study of Reading Work- 
books.” $.35. This study ana- 
lyzes the value of workbooks in 
general and of many standard 
publications in particular. 


“Equipment and Supplies for’ 


Nursery Schools, Kindergartens, 
and Primary Grades.” $.50. Here 
is a list of the kinds and quantity 
of equipment required for the 
grades mentioned, with ‘names -of 
manufacturers. 

“School Housing Needs of 
Young Children.” $.35. This is 
a study of all aspects of young 
children’s school environment, 
accompanied by photographs. 

“Selected List of Ten Cent 
Books.” $.15. Teachers will 
find this classified list of books 
very valuable. 

“Uses for Waste Materials.” 
$.20. This book suggests many 
practical uses for materials that 
might otherwise be overlooked or 


discarded. 


Sinc Me a Sona, Volume Two, by Marie 
W hitbeck Clark. 47 pp. Paper. $1.00. 
Easton Associates. Rochester, N.Y. 

Here are more songs for young 
children by an author who has 
already proved her ability. The 
songs are tuneful and the lyrics 
deal with subjects well within the 
experience of primary children. 
Nine nursery rhymes are includ- 
ed. These simple but rhythmic 
action-songs are just what teach- 
ers are always looking for and 
parents appreciate. Mrs. Clark 
has often contributed songs to 
THE INsTRUCTOR. 


Tracuinc Wiorrsome Livine, by Alma 
A. Dobbs. 304 pp. Cloth. $2.50. 
A. S. Barnes % Co. New York. 

The best mental growth can be 
easily achieved when the child is 
healthy, and happy in work and 
play. This book is a guide in 
furthering such growth. 

Part One establishes the au- 
thor’s point of view; Part Two 
discusses the curriculum in gen 
eral; while the third and largest 
part deals with specific phases of 
a socialized curriculum, describ 
ing everyday activities of children 
with emphasis upon the effect of 
those activities on the child. 


TEXTS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Evurore rue Grear Trapver, by Alison 
BE. Aitchison, 424 pp. Cloth. $1.04. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Because Europe participates in 
half of all the commerce of the 
world, the title is appropriate and 
the book’s contribution to social- 
studies classes significant. All the 
more important areas of Europe 
are discussed, travelogue fashion. 
The text is supported by well- 
selected photographs. 


How We Ger Our Foon, by Ethel K. 
Howard. 111 pp. Cloth. §.88,. 
court, Brace and Company. New York. 

This well-illustrated classroom 
textbook tells the complete story 
of six basic foods in language 
carefully adjusted to the third- 
grade reading level. A teacher's 
manual is available. 


ScreNcE PROBLEMS FOR THE JUNIOR 
Hic Scnoor, Book 3, by W. L. 
Beauchamp, J. C. Mayfield, and J. Y. 
West. 756 pp. Cloth. $1.68. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Chicago, Ill, 

Perhaps the fact that nearly 
every page has one or more pho- 
tographs will be the most appeal- 
ing thing noted about this book 
when the pupil glances through 
it, but pupil and teacher will soon 
find that the text is entertaining 
and informational. 


THe Otp Worwp anp Its Giets, by J. 
G. Myers, O. Stuart Hamer, and Lillian 
Grisso. 522 pp. Cloth. $1.96. Follett 
Publishing Company. Chicago, Ill. 

This large volume combines his- 
tory and geography by means of 
an imaginary trip through the 
Old World, acquainting the read- 
ers with the physical aspects and 
social development of the coun- 
tries visited. Thus the child 
learns to value his present envi- 
ronment in the light of the con- 
tributions made to it by older 
civilizations. 

More than half of the book is 
devoted to photographs. The read- 
ing level is suited to the middle 
grades. (Continued on page 9) 
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Teaching Technique with the 
Spencer Delineascope 


Today's treasure chest of pictures is an 
almost) bottomless News weeklies, 
travel magazines. educational publications, 
photographs, post cards and lantern. slides 
yield a wealth of material which can be 
magnified vividly and dramatically in the 
classroom by means of this Spencer Com. 
bination Delineascope. 


This type of instrument is rapidly being 
recognized as the logical teaching aid in 
current events, history, geography, art and 
many other subjects. Material is always 
available and at Indifference is 
transformed to eager interest when ste 
dents summarize their projects by opaque 
projection. Grade school children enjoy 
operating the instrument. 


no cost, 


The Spencer dealer in your vicinity will 
be glad to arrange a demonstration. Or. 
if you prefer, we will send you an illu. 
trated folder upon request. Write Dept. 
Y36. 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES SPENCE OD REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES. COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC [eurraca]} SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT ; PROJECTORS 








| | 
The Economy Chart Outfit 
—— Only $1.00 —— 











Word and Letter 
Cards are 2 inches 
high. Combined area 
of the 2 charts, 
17x23 inches. 


The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only 
$1.00, 
for holding letter and word cards; 


consists of two charts with pockets 
a supply 
of 275 word cards and several alphabets of 
small and capital letters enough to build 


an extensive primary reading vocabulary; 
and an indexed filing box for keeping the 
all put up in a compact, 


Such an outfit is indis- 


eards in order 
attractive package. 
pensable in the teaching of sentence build 


ing, phonies, spelling, silent reading, sight 
provides @ 
through 
It can also be 
bourd and for giving 


constructed 


reading and oral reuding. It 


means for comprehension tests 


“read and do” exercises 
used as a_ bulletin 
The 
that it can be used conveniently as a hand 
The outfit 
in fact, it is possible 


directions. chart is so 


chart as well as a wall chart. 
is extremely flexible ; 
to build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. The word 
and letter cards are two inches high. The 
two charts combined 
Packed in a substantial 
Price, 


words, 





dimension of the 
17 x 23 inches. 
container with directions for use. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
436 S.Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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THE IDEAL GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Appropriate « 


Pleasing « 


Inexpensive 


Your Choice of Six* Beautiful Cover Designs in Full Colors 


Christ- 
mas 
Tree 

Design 


Yuletide 
Design 
No, 24 








*& Your booklets may be made up with 
one or assorted designs as you choose. 


Photo of Yourself, Your Pupils ol 
Your School on Inside Front Cover 


of Each Booklet, If Ordered 





STYLE “A” BOOKLETS 
(With Special Printing) 


QIZE 3% x 5% inches with cover of white 
pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
the six designs shown at left will appear in 
colors. Inside there are eight pages, on two 
of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, 
township (or village or city), county, state, 
date, teacher, officers and 
all of your pupils. The six other pages con- 
tain appropriate poems and sentiments. All 
of the inner pages are attractively printed 
in two colors. If so ordered, your photo 
graph or that of your pupils or school will 
be mounted on the inside front cover of each 
booklet. Each booklet is tied with a dainty 
silk cord and is accompanied by a_ trans- 
parent glaze envelope in which it may be 
enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
Additional ones at same time, 9¢ each. 


names of school 





Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. 
Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. | 


STYLE “B” BOOKLETS | 


(Without Special Printing) 


DENTICALLY the same as the Style “A” 
Booklets described above except that in 
stead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages, there are spaces 
provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and achool, the grade, and name of pupil to 
whom presented, There are also two pages in 
which the pupil may write the names of his 
schoolmates or have them write their nameg 
for him as they would in an autograph book. 
The five other pages contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. This style is also 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils 
or school, if so ordered. Each booklet is tied 
with a silk cord and accompanied by a trans 
parent glaze envelope in which it may be en 

closed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any 
quantity. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25 
Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 





s When two or more | 
Discount on Club Orders When two oF more 
orders together, a discount of 10 per cent from the 
above prices will be allowed on each order. 

of either a Style “A” or Style ““B” 


A Sample booklet made up with any one of the 


cover designs you choose, together with a specimen 
photograph, will be sent for three cents in stamps. 


Instructions for Ordering (ive, the style of 


ooklet and quan- 
tity desired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many booklets 
you wish made up with each design. 

For special printing write plainly or print the 
name of school, district number, township (or vil- 
lave or city), county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. 

If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, send 
us any good Kodak print or other photograph 
securely wrapped, and with your name and address 
on the back. We will make a reproduction of it 
for each souvenir and return the original uninjured. 

Although we aim to fill all orders 
Order Early promptly, we urge that you order 
as early as possible and thus make sure of having 
your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Souvenir Booklets for Christmas — rue new booxs 





(Continued from page 8) 


Fork THE READING TABLE 
Circus SHoers, by Noel Streatfeild. Ilus- 
trated by Richard Floethe. 401 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. Random House. New York. 

Santa and Peter searched for 
their Uncle Gus who was with a 
circus because they didn’t want 
to be sent to orphan asylums. 
Finding him, they journeyed with 
the circus through the English 
countryside. The author spent a 
summer with an English circus 
and has woven the charm of that 
experience into this story, which 
received the Carnegie Medal for 
the best children’s book published 
in England last year. 


Fair Pray, by Munro Leaf, author and 
illustrator. 94 pp. Cloth. $1.50. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. New York. 
Munro Leaf’s books have ac- 
quainted nearly everyone with the 
grotesque, but telling, drawings 
with which he enlivens his funda- 
mentally serious discussions. ‘The 
logic and simplicity of this book 
on government and why we have 
laws will appeal to adults as well 
as to children. It presents a pic- 
ture of what democracy means. 
& 


Joan aNd THE Trike Deer, by Mar- 
jorie Medary. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
160 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
New York. 

This is a superior book for chil- 
dren. Buck, Bramble, and Bobo 
are real white-tailed deer that the 
author had for her friends during 
a visit to the island of Grand 
Manan in the Bay of Fundy. The 
illustrations and typography are 
excellent. 


Random House. 


Perer Hare, by Julia Davis. Mlustrated 
by Louis Wiesenberg. 247 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. E. P. Dutton % Co., Inc. Neu 
York. 

Peter, an English orphan, sailed 
to America in 1643 secking his 
uncle in Massachusetts, but he 
landed in Virginia. The story of 
his adventures makes lively read- 
ing and furnishes an authentic 
picture of colonial and Indian life. 
Girls and boys will want to read 
it through without stopping. 


SurPRISE FOR Jupy Jo, by Mabel Bets) 


Hill, author and illustrator, Unpaged. 
Cloth. $1.35. — Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. New York. 


Any little girl will thrill with 
joy as she reads about the adven- 
tures of Judy Jo and Susan when 
Dr. Day took them in his buggy 
while he made his calls. Several 
delightful experiences were finally 
climaxed by THE SURPRISE. 
This is another Apple Market 
Street book full of the spirit of 
New England, yet characteristic 
of any American small town. 
Miss Hill’s work is a regular fea- 
ture of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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FAMOUS CHARTS 


























THAT HELP 
TEACH NEATNESS 





HESE Neatness Charts make it easy to 
‘ion habits of neatness and tidiness. 
Let us send you a supply at once...one 
for every pupil. They're entirely free! 
And we'll send, too, complete informa- 
tion about the exciting Pencil Offer 
that goes with the Charts. 

@ Would you like a handy Home Shine Kit for your 


own use? C ins dauber, p and tin of 
quality paste polish. Send 25 with coupon. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Hecker Products Corporation, Dept. 1-119 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Heh 








) Please send me Neatness Charts, FREE 
| lenclose 25c for a handy Home Shine Kit 


Name ——E 


Street and Number 


City State 


! 








Novel Christmas Gifts 


Newest Handicraft for Schools 
Children are Thrilled With This 


Fascinating New Handwork. 
Make Beautiful Gifts for Christmas. 


Earn money for your schoel selling 
articles children weave. One teacher 
says, “Our school earned enough to 
buy a radio and an electric clock!” 
Send for your Weaving Outfit today 
and full information regarding 
prices to schools. 


ARTCRAFT STUDIO, Princeton, Mlinols 


Enclosed is $1.00 for Weaving Outfit 
full information and prices to schools 


with 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














Teach Drawing Easily 


with these practical patterns and plans sent 
monthly--September to June 
Grades ONE through SIX 
EACH GRADE DIFFERENT 
All material is new this year. 
=—ase_ ew eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee oe 


CLARK ART SERVICE . 


221 E. Lincoln Avenue 
WHEATON, Illinois 
I enclose 25¢ for November sheets. 
(Grades 1 through 6) 
particulars FREE. (State 


Send me 
Grade) 





| Address 


Name 














JUST IN TIME 
FOR SCHOOLS! 


New Middle-priced 


Mimeog ‘aph duplicators 

























construction. They are priced for 


work, moderate school budgets. 
These models complete the stream- 
lined Mimeograph family and full 
Mimeograph price range. 
Mimeograph distributors have them 
i ‘ ‘ 


“i “~. 


now on display. 











The Mimeograph 91 and Mimeograph 92 
ean do practically anything in stencil 
duplication except tell you what to say. 

They havea new principle of beauty and engi- 

neering. They have staunch-and-sturdy 


modern school needs, modern school 


4 
4 


Illustrated above, new Mimeograph 92. In shape at right, Mimeograph 91, 


These new Mimeograph duplicators 
are something to see a Mimeograph 


distributor about! 


You will find engineering principles in them 
employed in no ‘othe ae duplic ator. 

Fewest possible number of parts, 
means fewer adjustments and [ 
requirements. 

00m the red of a smallest push button 
is red for a reason—so operator sees it in- 
stantly, wastes no motion getting to it. Even 
the deep brown is brown for a reason—less 
eye fatigue! 

Feeding apparatus has more-than-human 
sensitivity — mechanical “fingers” control 


which 
ewer service 
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Mimeo 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADEMARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


paper and feed it to the cylinder with just 
the right force, just the right * “bend” and 
uniform push. Every sheet is actually held, 
guided and controlled from feed table to re- 
ceiving tray. This means “eyelash” 
tration and uniform color. 

All the accurate sensitivity to meet the 
demands of today —along with the modern 
be auly and year- in, year-oul sturdiness you 
expect from. Mimeograph family—a Mime- 
ograph duplicator for your se ‘hool needs, 
priced to meet school budgets. 


regis- 


CHICAGO 


= ISTERED IN THE U, S,. 


















There is now just the right- 
sized, right - priced modern 
Mimeograph duplicator for 
any school: growing or great, 

city or township. Complete fam- 
ily, from low-priced Mimeograph 
90 on up to Mimeograph 100, 








A short demonstration from the Mimeograph distribu- 
tor in your city will give other highlights of these models 


and the full Mimeograph line. A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 
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The Teacher's Use of | 


Her Environment~ 


ANNE HOLDFORD 


Elementary Supervisor, 
Bethlehem Central School District, 
Delmar, New York 


B WE ARE at last coming to a fuller 

realization that the child’s immediate 
environment is the most important factor 
in his education. Since the natural activ- 
ities of the child are closely related to his 
immediate environment, real experiences 
should be within and about that environ- 
ment. An intimate working contact with 
this small portion of life is the beginning 
of social understanding and insight which 
may go very far afield. 

Teachers generally realize that this is 
true, but many feel that their “require- 
ments” will not permit such deviation 
from printed instructions. No matter 
what work you do, there is no type of 
curriculum organization which will not 
allow for, and profit from, the use of the 
immediate environment as a first source 
of instructional material. 

If a teacher has not yet reached the 
stage where she can make the environment 
the major element in the curriculum, she 
can begin by enriching the logically ar- 
ranged material in the course of study 
through environmental resources, and as 
she develops in her ability to see relation- 
ships between school and life situations, 
the environment increasingly becomes the 
core of the curriculum. 

It is not enough for the teacher to know 
that educative experiences lie within the 
environment; she must develop techniques 
for collecting, compiling, and analyzing 
factual and descriptive material about 
community resources. She must realize 
that each community has its own partic- 
ular needs and resources. She must not 
only find out what these are, but must 
analyze to see which are important to the 
community as a community, and which 
are important to use in the classroom labo- 
ratory in satisfying the needs and interests 
of her particular group of children. 
Knowing both elements, she must deter- 
mine the best way of bringing the two 
together for mutual enrichment. Re- 
sources to be used are chosen for a specific 
group from a specific locality. 

The following is an illustration. Three 
teachers in the same district, but each in 
different schools, all within an area of four 
square miles, had a lunch unit. Each was 
entirely different, because the needs and 
resources of each group were different. 
One school, many of whose families were 
on relief, studied food from the consum- 
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ers’ angle. They were given a small sum 
of money each week by a patriotic fra- 
ternal organization to buy food. This 
they took to the stores, where they studied 
labels for contents, weight, and measure 


before buying. They learned much about 
how to spend a little money to get the 
greatest possible value. All of us, as con- 
sumers, need this, but this low-income 
group needed it especially and immedi- 
ately. 

A second group served lunch each day 
because the children needed a balanced 
diet. They had plenty of food, but not 
enough variety. This accounted for their 
sluggishness in school. They also needed 
to know the etiquette of serving and 
eating. Each day they planned a well- 
balanced meal and served it attractively. 
Menu books and files went into the com- 
munity from the school. Many guests 
were invited to eat with this group so 
that they would have a real situation 
within which to practice the social ameni- 
ties. A trip was taken to a near-by col- 
lege kitchen and dining room just before 
Thanksgiving to see the food prepared for 
the college. Thanksgiving dinner for 350 
girls gave them an insight into the great 
variety of foods available, the use of ma- 
chines in food preparation, the many ways 
of preserving foods, the different workers 
employed, and the great specialization of 
labor. The college dietitian had the chil- 


dren served in the (Continued on page 75) 





The teachers in the Bethlehem Central 
School District, believing in the use of the en- 
vironment as a laboratory of experience for 
children, realized that they themselves did not 
know their community. As a faculty group, 
they therefore decided to make a survey, and, 
at the same time, to develop a technique for 
environment study. 

A card file of. every possible resource was 
started so that they could have immediate in- 
formation regarding any person or material 
available. For example: 

Mr. B’s family has a fine collection of Indian 
material. Mr. B. could come to school and talk 
about it best on Thursday afternoons. He would 
lend the material for a week or more to the library 
or to a classroom teacher working on Indians, 

Mrs. V. has been to Mexico and has a good 
Mexican exhibit. She would rather not send it 
out into the classroom, but would welcome any 
class into her home by appointment. 

Mrs. A. has an interesting old quilt collection 
which she will be glad to exhibit upon request. 

Mr. L. has a way with tools and will help any 
class with crafts in the afternoon, or will help a 
teacher any afternoon or evening by appointment. 


Each teacher has a list of these available re- 
sources with the information as to time, place, 
length and terms of loan, and so on. 

There is also a card for each industry, giv- 
ing the name, address, and telephone number 


of the person to contact, the best time for 
trips, and so on. This information was ob- 
tained from actual interviews with the one in 
charge of each plant or industry. 

A map of hobbies in the community helped 
with children’s hobbies. Members of the adult 
stamp group, for example, can come and help 
the children’s stamp club. 

A museum was started by the teachers with 
the co-operation of the community. If a 
class is studying a colonial unit, they may 
check out by card, just as they do a library 
book, a spinning wheel, a candle mold, and so 
on. The museum committee has done re- 
search on the various articles, so that each is 
accompanied by an authentic story, pictures, 
and other supplementary material. When the 
unit is completed, the class often has material 
to turn over to the museum committee. The 
card file and the museum go on as a continu- 
ing interest, being revised, rearranged, and 
added to annually. 

Last year a survey of available art resources 
was made in connection with our art exhibit. 
Each year some other phase of the survey pro- 
gram will take shape with the result that the 
teachers will know the environmental re- 
sources which are available and to what extent 
we can and may use them. The enterprise is 
continuous and changing so that the infor- 
mation may be kept up to date. 





We hope you are making your environment the basis of your teaching 


and that you will enter an account of your work in the Environment 
Contest that THE INsTRUCTOR is conducting. Details are on page 75. 
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This dignified turkey seems to realize his great importance as 
the annual Thanksgiving holiday is drawing near. W. Henry Boller 
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Of course you like to read stories. Make a striking poster 
to interest other children in your favorite book, H. Armstrong Roberts 


* OUR NOVEMBER PICTURE PAGE * cove sisi. 


For Your Bulletin Board 





These Pilgrims were not accustomed to the many conveniences 
and privileges we have today. List a few of them. Harold M. Lambert 
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help you to call the attention of the 
children to the special days and weeks 
occurring in November: Armi- 
stice Day, Thanksgiving, American 


Education Week, and Book Week. 





The famous Statue of Liberty is a striking symbol of the freedom 
we enjoy. Do you know the story of this figure? Harold M. Lambert 
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Seatwork for "The House of the Three Bears’ 
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Gardie Kirkman 
Teacher, First Grade, Central School, Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Write in the number. 


We made a table. 


We had — spool. 


We must have — more. 


Goldilocks broke — chair. 


The Bears had _ beds. 
The Bears had — bowls. 





Draw the Three Bears. 


Draw Goldilocks. 





Draw the Bears’ house. 


Draw the Bears’ chairs. 





Draw a line under the 


right word. 
The Bears’ house had 


(one, two, three) rooms. 

There were (one, two, 
three) beds in the Bears’ 
house, 

The children made (two, 
four, six) sheets. 

The children made (one, 
three, four) chairs. 
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s, The House of the Three Bears 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GARDIE KIRKMAN 


Teacher, First Grade, Central School, Lake Charles, Louisiana 


B® PRIMARY children are interested in 
creative activity. However, it is 
necessary to have ideas and materials with 
which to work. The value of the work is 
not in the finished product, but in the 
growth achieved by the child in planning 
and experiencing. 
I. Objectives. 

A. To make the child’s first experiences 

pleasurable. 

B. To help him express his ideas clearly 

and without self-consciousness. 

C. To utilize every learning situation 

by the integration of all subject matter. 

D. To help the child solve his own 

problems as a means of growth in ideas 

and self-expression. 
II. How the unit developed. 

The story of The Three Bears was told 
to the class and the following questions 
were asked. 

How many bears were there? 

2. What size were they? (To further 
emphasize the comparisons, three children 
were chosen by a child to represent the 
Three Bears.) 

3. Where did they live? 

4. What did they have in the house? 

5. How many rooms does the story tell 
about? 

6. Who came to see the bears? 

7. How did she look? 

8. Does anyone have a doll that looks 
like Goldilocks? 

9. How many children would like to 
make the bears’ house? 

The class was very enthusiastic about 
making the house of the Three Bears. The 
following chart was dictated by the chil- 
dren and written on the blackboard. It 
was later printed and read frequently. 


We want to make the Three Bears’ 
house. 

We will have two rooms. 

We will make one table. 

We will make three beds, three 
chairs, and three bowls. 

We will make six sheets, three pil- 
lows, three mattresses, three bed- 
spreads, and three quilts. 

We will paint the house white and 
the roof red. 
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A list of the children’s names was writ- 
ten on the blackboard, and beside each 
name was written the things which that 
person was to make. This was used as a 
check list. 

The activity period began at 8:15 
o'clock and continued for an hour. This 
included the conference and cleanup 
periods. The children were most enthusi- 
astic. Their thinking was stimulated and 
it seemed to carry over into their other 
activities. . 

The work was checked each day to see 
what had been accomplished as well 
what was still to be done. 

III. Problems discussed at the conference 
period. 

A. Which of two boxes shall we use for 

the house. 

B. What material shall we use in mak- 

ing furniture. 

C. What size nails shall we use for the 

furniture. It was found that cigar 

boxes split very easily and therefore 
small nails must be used. 

D. Is wood or fiberboard better to use 

for the floor of the second story. 


k. How shall we fasten the floor so that 
it will be strong. One child suggested 
that we nail it from the outside; an- 
other, that we nail a narrow piece of 
wood on a line drawn inside on each of 
the sides of the box and nail the fiber- 
board to it. 

. How shall we fix the 
house. 
G. Would it be easier to paint the floor 
and the ceiling of the second floor be- 
fore or after the floor was put in. 
H. What size shall the chairs, beds, 
mattresses, sheets, bedspreads, pillows, 
and table be. The height of the latter 
was decided so that the chairs would fit 
underneath. Baby Bear’s chair was 
found to be too low, so another had to 
be made. 
I. How shall we make a picture of the 
story. The story was dictated for each 
scene. The story and scenes were made 
on a long roll of paper. A picture- 
show box, made by the third grade, was 
borrowed. 
J. Shall we have a porridge party. 
K. How shall the invitations be given. 
A toy telephone was borrowed from the 
second grade and the teacher telephoned 
the children at their desks. They an- 
swered in concert. 
L. Shall we plan to invite our mothers 
to attend “Open House.” 
M. How shall we word their invitation. 

IV. Growth in knowledge facts, 

A. Arithmetic. 

1. In making the table, a child 

brought one large spool. When 

was discovered that that would not 

balance well, the class decided to use 


(Continued on page 7%) 


gable of the 





The children measured their own heights to determine which of 


them should be chosen to represent the Three Bears, 


Doris E. Wright 
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Winter Sleepers 
Etta W. Schlichter 


B® ONE frosty November morning, 
Mother called, “Robin, Robin! Get- 
ting-up time!” 

“Oh, dear!” said Robin, with a little 
shiver and a large yawn, “1 wish I didn’t 
ever have to get up on cold mornings. 
Why can’t everybody stay in bed till it 
is warm?” 

“Some creatures do,” Mother replied. 
“At bedtime tonight [ll tell you about 
them. Perhaps you would like to change 
places with one of these animals.” 

Robin was all ready that night to hear 
about the creatures that could stay tucked 
snugly in bed on winter mornings. 

“In very cold countries,” began his 
mother, “the female bears go into their 
dens early for the winter, but the male 
polar bears stay out of doors. There are 
other kinds of northern bears, though, 
that sleep through the cold months, but 
they may come out from time to time. 

“Toads and frogs go to sleep for the 
winter, too. The toad finds a bed under 
a clod or a stone. The frog burrows down 
into the mud, covers himself over snugly, 
and settles down for his long sleep.” 

“Ugh,” said Robin, “I shouldn’t like a 
cover of mud. Please tell me about some 
other animals, Mother.” 

Mother laughed and said, “The wood- 
chuck takes himself off to bed even before 
the heavy frosts come, while there are still 
green things for him to nibble. He makes 
his bed by digging the earth with his fore- 
paws and kicking it out of the way with 
his hind paws. Then he builds a cozy 
room with more than one entrance, so 
that if an enemy should find a way in, he 
could slip out by his other door. 

“The hedgehog burrows into the ground 
like the woodchuck. Then he curls up in 
his bed and sleeps away the snowy winter. 
The skunk hibernates only during the se- 
verest weather. 

“Muskrats build grass-and-mud houses 
in shallow water for (Continued on page 70) 
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Nine wee men in their hose of green, Trav -el-ing all 


* 


They groom the steeds of the 


— “-_ 


fair-y queen, All 


to - geth - er. 


in the sum -mer weath - er, 





Each one wears in his 


And those may see them at 


dusk of day Who 


cap so gay A _ bright bit of pea-cock feath-er. 


car-ry a pea-cock feath-er. 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


Head, English Department, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


“No, they don’t believe in fairies any more,” 
Tomar, the Brownie, observed to his companion, 
Erthel, who, in turn, agreed that humans no 
longer took proper account of the Wee Folk. 

Both decided that matters justified as a 
Great Council of the tribes of Faerie. “We'll 
meet in the cellar window of my farmhouse in 
New Jersey,” said Tomar, “and make plans. I'll 
send for Gar and Elvar and you bring Mansel, 
from that Dutch settlement, and Srith, who lives 
in New York.” 

At midnight, promptly, all were there, and 
Erthel had brought Ven, besides. Ven had a 
long beard, lived in the New York Public Li- 
brary, and was very wise. 

Tomar was made chairman, and Srith secretary. 
Then, while Ven consulted a large volume that 
he had brought along, they started to make a list 
of all the Wee Folk who should be notified of the 
Great Council. By moondown they were only 
half finished. “We must meet again,” announced 
Tomar. “Here at the same hour, and in the same 
place. And now, away, all!” 


B® SWIFT on the stroke of the next 

midnight, seven solemn shadows set- 
tled in the cellar window. Seven some- 
what stubby pencils poised in air. Beards 
were pulled and brows were wrinkled; the 
pages of Ven’s book were studied, and the 
long lists grew and grew. 

“What a task!” groaned Tomar. “I 
never realized how numerous our people 
are. If we were as powerful as we used to 
be, there is nothing that we could not ac- 
complish.” 

“In very truth,” said Ven, “this book 
has been a revelation even to me, although 
I have rested in its shadow, so to speak, 
many a night. Now, beginning here at 
the top of the map, is Iceland. The Alfa 
there will wish to be represented, and the 
Kelpies too, no doubt.” 

“And the Trows of the Shetland Isles,” 
added Gar, looking over his shoulder. 
“The Shoopilties ought to be entertaining 


EpitoriaL Note: “Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun” made 
its first appearance in our September issue. Be sure 
to read this serial story in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


—they usually appear as little horses, the 
book says. I wonder whether they take 
any other shapes.” 

“This changing of shapes,” said Mansel 
ponderously, “is going to lead to compli- 
cations, especially for those of us who al- 
ways keep to one form. Perhaps we had 
better make a rule that everyone must re- 
tain the shape that he comes in.” 





“Not a bad idea,” approved Erthel. 
“We'll have trouble enough without hav- 
ing people turn into something else right 
under our very noses. Who’s next, Ven?” 

“Well, the Brownies from the Orkney 
Islands. They are friendly fellows—good- 
natured chaps who wouldn’t hurt a fly, 
and yet they have the strangest whim of 
appearing in armor.” (Continued on page 74) 
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@ ABIGAIL sat in front of the huge 

fireplace. The heavy logs crackled 
as the red flames flickered against the 
black chimney. 

Abigail’s head was bent low as she 
worked on her sampler. Abigail was a 
Puritan child, and she was embroidering 
a motto on cloth, which would be hung 
on the wall, just as a picture is hung. 

A few days before, Abigail and her 
brother Miles had heard the town crier 
calling through the village, “Hear ye, hear 
ye! The governor has proclaimed a day of 
thanksgiving on Thursday next. It is 
fitting that we give thanks to God for all 
his blessings.” 

This proclamation had given Abigail an 
idea for her motto. “Mother,” she said, 
“would it not be well to have something 
about giving thanks? Then, when I send 
the sampler to Cousin Prudence, I can 
write to her about our Thanksgiving in 
America. She will be surprised, because 
Father said that Thanksgiving Day is not 
kept in England.” 

“That would be splendid,” 
her mother. “Look well to your stitches, 
Daughter. Your Aunt Tabitha must not 
think you a poor needlewoman.” 

“Oh,” cried Abigail, as if she had just 
thought of something, “I shall use for my 
motto, “This Day Give Thanks.’ ” 

While her mother’s fingers flew at their 
knitting, Abigail’s needle went in and 
out, in and out. The sampler was to be 
finished by Thanksgiving, for Abigail 
planned to hang it for the day near where 
the table would be spread. After Thanks- 
giving, it would be carefully wrapped and 
sent, together with letters, on the next 
boat to England. What a long letter 
Abigail would write—telling all about 
the Thanksgiving feast, and the trips with 
Miles to hunt for chestnuts, and about 
Wolita! 

Wolita was a little Indian girl. She was 
just about the size of Abigail, and just 
about as shy, but her black eyes would 
shine whenever Abigail passed and gave 
her a quick, friendly smile. 

“Mother,” said Abigail suddenly, “may 
I ask Wolita to share our Thanksgiving 
dinner with us?” 


answered 
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Abigail's Thanksgiving 


Catherine Mann 





“Yes, Daughter,” answered her mother. 
“Indians were guests at the first Thanks- 
giving in Plymouth Colony. We shall 
welcome your little Indian friend at an- 
other Thanksgiving feast.” 

On the day before Thanksgiving, Miles 
and Abigail were very busy. They went 
to the woods to gather more chestnuts. 
They helped grind corn, and clean the 
candle holders, and watch thac the pots 


in the fireplace did not boil over. At 
night, they said aloud to their parents the 
Psalm which would be read in church at 
the Thanksgiving service. 

Next morning, when Abigail and her 
family returned from church, there was 
Wolita, dressed in her gayest robe and 
brightest colored beads, waiting for them. 
She said not a word, but went into the 
house with the others, and later, when 
they were called to the table, she silently 
took her place beside Abigail. 

The table was really beautiful. Mother 
had put on a fine white cloth, which she 
had brought with her from England. 
Miles had brought in a bouquet of colored 
leaves and deep purple berries, and on the 
wall near by hung Abigail’s sampler with 
its motto, “This Day Give Thanks.” 

Sitting at the head of the table, Father 
said grace, and after that there was much 
passing of wild turkey, bright red cran- 
berry jelly, yellow pumpkin, and heaps of 
chestnuts. 

All during the dinner, Abigail noticed 
that Wolita’s black eyes kept going to the 
sampler. Although 


(Continued on page 7%) 


The Friendly Library Service 


Mabel Betsy Hill 


B “WHITHER away with the large 
book?” called Janet, gaily. 

“Hello,” laughed Carl. “Grandfather 
asked me to take this life of Daniel Boone 
to his friend, Mr. Roberts. You seem to 
have a big book yourself.” 

“Yes, this is about making patchwork. 
I've just been to the library to get it for 
Mrs. Pringle. She likes to try new quilt 
patterns, but during the cold weather she 
cannot get to the library for the books 
and magazines she needs.” 

“There must be lots of people who 
would like books to read, but who cannot 
go to the library to get them. Mother 
went yesterday to return some books 
which Mrs. Drake had taken from the li- 
brary and which were due. Mrs. Drake 
has had guests all week and couldn't go, 
and she did not want the fines to accu- 
mulate.” 

“What's all this?” 

John and Marcia Ball stopped beside 
them, and listened eagerly while Janet 
and Carl explained. 

“Oh!” cried Marcia, “why couldn’: all 
of our group get together, and arrange to 
take books to and from the library for 
elderly people and shut-ins?” 

“If we all helped, it wouldn’t be hard 
on anyone,” said John. 

“That's a great idea,” Carl remarked. 
“Let’s do it. We could get some of our 
own books which we no longer care to 
read, put them all together somewhere, 
and lend them. We could take them to 


people and bring them back. Service ‘in- 
cluded! Hooray!” 

“There are all those empty shelves in 
our game room, John,” cried Marcia, “and 
the ping-pong table, right in front of 
them, for a desk!” 

“We'll tell all of our crowd at school, 
and tomorrow night we can bring our 
books to your house,” said Janet, “but 
now I must hurry along with the patch- 
work book for Mrs. Pringle.” 

“And Ill go to Mr. Roberts’ with 
Daniel Boone.” (Continued on page 74) 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 
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Always be on time. 





Take qood care of 
all books and school 
property. Never be 
wasteful of supplies. 














Walk quietly in the 


halls and classrooms. 
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SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor 
of Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
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Go home directly after 
school. Do not loiter 
along the way. 








Be helpful to others. 


eneenenanemenemectenanneeae! 








No tattling. 
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M THESE stick figures teach their own les- 

sons. The cards may be used for reading 
and conversation. Posted on the bulletin board, 
they will serve as an aid to better conduct. By 
cutting apart the sentences and the pictures, 
they will provide matching seatwork exercises. 
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A Unit on Pioneer Lite 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LEONA BERGMAN WOODWORTH 
Teacher, Grades 2A and 3B, Washburn School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


B THIS unit was developed 
in the third grade of 

Washburn School, La Crosse, 

Wisconsin, and covered a peri- 

od of eight weeks. 

I. Aims. 

A. To gain some elementary 

understanding of human de- 

velopment and progress. 

B. To gain an appreciation 

of the hardships endured by 

the pioneers. 

C. To foster an appreciation 

of the development of our 

local community from pio- 
neer days to modern times. 

D. Todevelop reading abili- 

ties through the desire for, and need of, 

interesting information. 

E. To learn to use reference material. 

F. To develop individual and group 

creative work. 

G. To develop a more expressive vo- 

cabulary. 
II. Approach. 

The pioneer situation was introduced 
through some pictures of covered wagons. 
The questions arose: “Who came?” “Why 
did they come?” “How did they come?” 
A trip to the library was suggested, and 
after a check on the books available there, 
the following grouping was decided upon: 
explorer, missionary, hunter, and settler. 
Joliet was chosen as the explorer about 
whom we wished to study; Marquette as 
the missionary; and Daniel Boone as the 
hunter. As a result of our reading, these 
sentences were formulated: 

The explorer came to find a new land. 

The missionary came to teach the In- 
dians. 

The hunter came to hunt for furs to 
sell or trade. 

The settlers came to find better homes. 
Ill. How the unit developed. 

We played we were pioneers planning a 
trip west. A list was made of the things 
which we would need. Since a wealth of 
reading material was available to the chil- 
dren, they challenged many of the sugges- 
tions, and then intensive search was made 
for some foundation for their choice. 
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Children who wish to build miniature covered wagons will find 
this model of particular interest and assistance, Philip 1). Gendreau 


A committee of boys built a convoy of 
miniature covered wagons, and in discuss- 
ing our imaginary trip, oxen were chosen 
rather than horses. The spring season 
was named for the beginning of the trip. 
These decisions were all based on sound 
reasoning, such as green grass for the 
oxen, longer days for travel, warmth for 
the traveler, and the long summer and 
pleasant fall in which to make the journey. 

Later, the stagecoach, pony express, 
early train, and steamboat were all studied 
as means of transportation; while the sod 
house, log cabin, and dugout were of in- 
terest in the study of shelter. 

This was a lively group, and the tenta- 
tive plans made for the unit were rarely 
followed. Many unexpected interests arose 
and some of the planned ones never ma- 
terialized. Individual and group needs 
were revealed and followed. The children 
entered into the spirit of the unit, and 
after eight weeks, wanted to continue it. 
Since this was not possible, a concluding 
program was planned, to which the moth- 
ers were invited, but grandmothers, grand- 
fathers, and neighbors came as well. It 
was a most pleasant experience to find 
what keen interest a unit of this type 
could produce in school and community. 





“What to Do in the Social Studies,” a column con- 
ducted by Marion Paine Stevens, appears in the 
department, “Your Counselor Service,” on page 61. 





IV. Activities. 

During the activity period, the chil- 
dren worked individually and in groups. 
Each day was planned by them. Some- 
times committees were given specific du- 
ties, such as finding information, building, 
or sewing. The room proved inadequate 
and we overflowed into the corridors. 
Several talks on some phase of pioneering 
were volunteered by interested people. 
Among the activities completed were: 

A. Building models of covered-wagon 

encampment, pony express station, and 

Indian settlement. 

B. Drying apples. 

C. Dipping candles. 

D. Furnishing a pioneer living room. 

E. Making rugs, a small quilt, samplers, 

and rag, cornhusk, and nut dolls. 

F. Making soft soap (recipe sent by a 

grandmother who still makes her own 

soft soap). 

G. Making a willow-twig broom. 

H. Making panels of pioneer life and 

of transportation. 

I. Arranging and producing an original 

play. 

J. Planning a program for mothers. 

V. Correlations. 

A. Reading. 

Stories and pictures of explorers, 
missionaries, hunters, and settlers were 
used. Information was found about 
their characters, reasons for coming, 
modes of travel, food, clothing, shelter, 
dangers encountered, work done, and 
the fun they had. The reading material 
was used for comprehension, detail, de- 
scription, and silent and oral reading. 
B. Thrift and good citizenship. 

These ideas were followed through- 
out the unit. The economies practiced 
by the pioneers were a revelation to the 
children, who have so much in compar- 
ison. The neighborly co-operation in 
pioneer life was found to be the firmest 
foundation for good citizenship. 

C. Music. 

A rich background of old songs was 
chosen. Grandparents sent songbooks 
with songs which their parents had 
taught them. Many old hymns and 
songs were learned; singing games were 
played; several folk dances and rhythms 
were taught; and in music appreciation, 
phonograph records were enjoyed. 

D. Art. 

Many combinations of colors were 
used in the art work. The frieze, rugs, 
quilts, and cross-stitch designs required 
planning of colors for a satisfying re- 
sult. Receding lines were used to show 
distance on the prairies. Horizontal 
lines with purple haze were used to de- 
note distance. Action pictures were 
needed in the transportation panels. 
Planning for good arrangement and 
balance was needed by the committees 


working on art. (Continued on page 77) 
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Live Bookshop 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





@ 


MARGARET E. LINDEMAN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Tuckahoe High School, Tuckahoe, New York 


B “WELL,” says eight-year-old Alayne, 

“since I am manager of our bookshop, 
I'd better invite some customers to come 
in.” 

Alayne asks four of her little friends 
whom she has chosen from the class to act 
as customers. She starts to set in order 
her large bookshop. 

In this bookshop one does not see real 
storybooks. Instead one notices members 
of the class, each child representing a par- 
ticular story he has read. The books sit 
in rows on chairs or on the floor. Alayne 
bustles around talking to her books. “I 
must make my storybooks attractive and 
interesting. Some have such lovely cov- 
ers.” (The covers are represented by the 
colors of the children’s clothing. ) 

“Oh, dear! Some covers are wrinkled 
and torn. Yes, there are two books slid- 
ing off that end shelf!” She adjusts her 
books by touching each child and placing 
him in the desired position. 

By now the majority of the class is 
ready and keen to begin the game of book- 
shop. The manager may use a different 
means whereby she can win the attention 
of all. 

The first customer enters. “What an 
attractive bookshop! I hope that I can 
find a good book for my son.” 

The manager pleasantly greets the cus- 
tomer and asks whether she may help in 
the selection of a book. The customer 
explains what kind of story she wants. 
Among those stocked are: fairy tales, 
fables, adventure stories, animal stories, 
Indian stories, stories of other lands, 
Thanksgiving stories, Christmas stories, 
holiday stories, history stories, biographies, 
jokes, and riddles. 

As the customer inquires for a particu- 
lar kind of story, the children represent- 
ing that type raise their hands so that the 
customer can choose the story that she de- 
sires. She does not pick an actual book 
from the shelf, but makes her selection by 
approaching and pretending to assist the 
child who represents the book to stand. 

The child chosen then tells the story of 
the book, sometimes only in part so that 
too much time is not given to a particular 


story. If the customer doesn’t care for 
the story told, she may select another 
book. 


Now the purchaser pays for the book, 
using play money. She asks to have the 
book delivered to her home, giving her 
name, address, and telephone number. 

The game is thoroughly enjoyed if de- 
veloped in a breezy manner. Children do 
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not mind having some stories only partly 
told. They can finish the story later. 
Usually four customers are chosen for the 
allotted time. 

After the customer has made her pur- 
chase and has left the shop, the manager 
asks the storytellers to stand. The stories 
are judged by the class, and the child 





H “QOH, I have to make a book report 

next week. How I hate co do it! I 
loved to read books once upon a time, but 
book reports have taken all the joy out of 
reading. They’re the same old thing all 
the time!” So spoke a pupil. 

“Hm-m-m,” thought I, “that child is 
losing interest. I wonder whether other 
pupils feel the same way. If so, I had 
better find a new method whereby inter- 
est will be aroused.” 

That very night, while listening to the 
dramatization of a story over the radio, 
| wondered how many of my bored pupils 
were sitting near their radios, listening in- 
tently. 

“Well,” the thought flashed through 
my mind, “why not have a radio studio in 
your room?” The pupils had dramatized 
parts of stories many times, but this would 
indeed be novel. 

I talked the matter over with the class 
the following day. Some of the children 
had been in a real radio studio. All were 
eager to try the new plan. 

We hung a curtain across the front of 
the room, and immediately our classroom 
studio and broadcasts were born. 

Often as many as nine or ten pupils 
work together to help make a classmate’s 
broadcast a success. This is good training 
in teamwork. We have a piano in our 

“radio studio,” and the musical pupils 
play and sing. ‘There is a great effort 
to secure appropriate music, and to learn 
it well enough to earn a place on the 
broadcast. 
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whose story is best liked is chosen as man 
ager for the next bookshop period. 

Will these children be encouraged to 
read more? Yes! Certainly. Is there 
correlation? Plenty. Does grammar come 
into play? Decidedly. Added to these 
points, the children unconsciously use 
arithmetic in computing the price of 
books, courtesy, good sportsmanship, and 
originality. There is keen competition, 
for each child wants to make his story 


the one best liked by the class. 


Broadcasting 


Book Reviews 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


FRANCES A. HERMAN 


Teacher of Literature and Music, 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades, 
School No. One, Jersey City, New Jersey 


It doesn’t take long for the pupil who 
is to present a book report to select his 
fellow broadcasters, and to see that each 
can read his part, or perform whatever 
duty is assigned him. Many groups may 
be seen in my room any day during the 
noon hour. Of course there is noise, but 
no group seems to be annoyed by the ac- 
tivities of the others. If they can man- 
age without my help, I am delighted; if 
assistance is needed, however, I give it 
gladly. 

As soon as our broadcasts began, the 
bored pupils vanished, and their places 
were taken by radio announcers, actors, 
and musicians. Day by day, our broad- 
casts improved, and pupils read better 
books and more of them. 

Then one day a group dramatized the 
graveyard scene from Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer. The children had worked dili- 
gently. They met all the requirements 
for presenting a book report. Their lugu- 
brious sounds certainly made the shivers 
creep slowly along one’s spine. 

I was so pleased with this dramatiza- 
tion that I asked permission to have the 
group broadcast from a radio station so 
that they might entertain a large audience. 
In due time, permission was granted and 
arrangements were made. 

When the time for our broadcast was 
announced, the pupils, in their English 
classes, wrote letters to pupils in the other 
schools of the city, inviting them to listen 
to the program. Parents were as interest- 


ed as their children. (Continued on page 71!) 
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: Can you discover 
q Pinocchio in the 
frieze at the left? 
Below, he sets a 
good example by 
reading industri- 
: 7 ously. At right 
» we see him with 
other book friends 
C of the children. 
c ot! i 
Cc ie 
4 . e - 
: ear with Finocchio 
d 
y FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
MARION T. SHIBLEY ANNA U. VACCARO 
Teacher of Reading, Teacher of English, 
Fifth and Sixth Grades Fifth and Sixth Grades 
Columbus Elementary School, : 

New Rochelle, New York onette, issue, character, pro- 
jector, necessary, exact, pattern, 
marmalade, devoted, recognize, 
and favorite. 

4 In € = 7 . 7 ; ; 
- ‘s ‘heal “2 prs prone One of the pupils brought to 
us School have a Co-operative syst school a copy of Pinocchio writ- 
whereby each teacher focuses her attention ten in Italian. The children 
jae one peta major pon: - a were anxious to see how many 
reading teacher s oe tit gue a ile e . words in this book were the same 
library books for these grades, an excellent — traced. This pattern was used in our shop — or had the same root as those in the Eng- 
opportunity was afforded the home group _ to make our wooden Pinocchio. lish version. 
to become acquainted with many book He stands three and one half feet tall. The following are excerpts from the 
friends. : His arms and legs are movable so that he — many letters written by the children and 
a The children became so interested in can be placed in almost any position. In signed “Pinocchio.” 
rm the various book characters that they sug- = making his hands we used those of a kin- ee 
h gested that a frieze of their favorite book — dergarten child as a model. Touches of f ove oe Sy amen ect te mabe fon 
, ‘ * . - ; . ‘ - ss gn OT my long nose. 
: drawi lcuts of the haracters . , lhe closet is so dark, please do not put me 
Ly rawings, woodcuts oF these Characters color and expression. His clothes were in there again. I will try not to get too 
“ were made and then painted. It was sur- carefully made for him by the girls in dusty.” 
os prising what a difference the frieze made their sewing periods. “Boohoo. Boohoo! I want to go to gym 
“ in the appearance of the walls. The room Pinocchio joins us in almost everything with the boys.” _ 
vi was already taking on the aspect of areal we do. Sometimes Pinocchio is asked a “I am sorry [ got a black mark on my chart 
if library. : question just as though he were one of the for _having a dirty desk. I can’t clean my 
‘. The children’s continued enthusiasm led girls or boys. At these times one of the desk unless someone helps me.” 
. Z “ ° . 
to the building of a home for their book children will pick him up, place him on Please dress me as a witch because I am in- 
; “a 4 ‘ vite oro . _ ey 
i. friends. This was accomplished by draw- his knee, and, in the manner of Edgar vias te Damn. Forguennn ) Pienemann party. 
es Ing books in various positions to form the Bergen, answer the question for him. Do ——o 8 polite to leave my hat 
. ° 7 . ° ° on in SCcnootl: 
foundation, roof, chimney, steps, and During a class period when we were onan ‘ 
°S, other parts of a house. This “House of studying vari gee i Did you notice that I was studying all day 
4- I studying various pocms, these two about = today? Please give me good marks on my re- 
a Books” was then framed and used as a Pinocchio were handed in port card.” 
: ‘ . ard. 
ackground for the book characters that ; — sey ; 
. ot bed b Pinocchio is always happy and gay Where are all my book friends? Please 
i od > > ac . , aie > 4 ” 
he c ve Fen tIKeC est. — He likes to read all through the day. put them back near me again. 
“ With this frieze before the pupils, it was cenenit: Dinu —" 
° ° ‘ f > _ »¢ 2 > - 
; but natural that discussion would follow There’s ab iinet . : : ctober, as a result of reading Dr. 
ie : ° ee rere § »y name “Cc »’S ! > iSCUSSI 
2 20 which of the beck pertandlicies wes Leena oy co 1i0 Do ittle’s diary, and after a discussion of 
§ . > was ade ne Palazzo. aries » Class y j > Nice 
) the favorite. Perhaps the fact that 90) per sng au ahi soe are as — the class thought it would be nice 
u- y . . e 4 ; < c e ' . te ee . vad ae T 
: cent of the children are of Italian descent He reads big interesting books Pir a di, we 2 a diary. Prong 
™ =a — ; ‘ inocchio has a diary of his own, and any- 
4- Pinocchio. It was decided to make a life- Sometimes he’s good and sometimes he’s bad S F he poner Yee f ing to write in it. 
hi size figure of this marionette book friend. A smile on his face makes him look glad. ae a oe ee 
a ‘. That’s all about Pinocchio Wednesday, October 26. 
: “TIVITIE , er ° 
: CTIVITIES Made by Eugene Palazzo. Chis is a big day for me. I received a blue 
a The activities which grew out of the GERALDINE GRAB honor button. Nicoletta gave me a penny 
¢ ° " bd ° r . - . 101 > > » . 4 : 
popularity of Pinocchio, the marionette, [he spelling of the following words was — — _ Ree Crees. 
- and the children’s acceptance of him as learned: Pinocchio, diary, frieze, mari- 1 “y> a " illacien aa ai lb 
h one of them, proved to be an inspiring t - Th pts ere in this room a / 
° ° e myseir. > teachers went é ec 2 
help in the teaching of many subjects. per esas 00 ee %- thdaaaataaa meas 
er A of © Mecrktn 3 h 7 Your questions concerning language problems will the girls and boys had a holiday. 
on b ee . inocchio in the edition - answered by Dr. Dawson in "Your Counselor Thursday, November 10. 
we hz van ice.” 8 a ’ 
o e had wasenlarged upon a sheet of wrap- ervice ee page 63. If you prefer a reply This is American Education Week. Many 
st pin b f th . d by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. / 
+1) § Paper, by use of the projector, an mothers came to school! (Continued on page 79) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on United States Government 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


Fill each blank with the correct word or 
i“ ords, 

|. The , taken every ten years, 
enables Congress to apportion represen- 
tation in the House of Representatives 
among the states on the basis of popula- 
tion, 

2. When the people select their own 
without a 
States, the 


agents to run a government 
monarch, as in the United 
country is called a 
The legislature of the 
is called the 
There are 
Congress. 


United States 
regular sessions of 


The larger body of ¢ ongress 1s called 

the 
6. A member of 
sentatives must be 


the House of Repre- 
least years 
uld 
Che President of the Senate is the 
of the United States. 
The most important ofhcer of the 
House of Representatives is the 

9. A Senator must be a citizen of the 
United States at least years before 
he is elected. 

10. The acts as a court of im- 
peachment to try the President, Vice- 
President, or any other high civil officer. 

The process by which citizens of 
one country become citizens of another 
country is called 

2. The exclusive right to manufac- 
ture, use, or sell a new invention for sev- 
enteen years is a grant called a 

The sixteenth amendment permit- 
ted the levying of an tax. 
The practice of “talking 
is known as 
The practice of Congressmen 
working together in securing appropria- 
tions is known as 

16. A secret conference of each party 
for the purpose of securing unanimous 
party action on an important question is 
~— as the party 

The President of the United States 
must ote at least years of age. 

The presidential electors are voted 
for on the Tuesday following the first 
Monday of in each year divisible 
by four, 


bill to 
death” 
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The President is inaugurated on 
following his election. 

20. In case of the inability of both the 
President and the Vice-President to per- 
form the duties of the office, the 
succeeds to the presidency. 

The President’s salary is a 
year, 

22. Diplomatic representatives of the 
United States who look after American 
political interests abroad are known as 

Taxes on imported goods are 

24. The last chief assistant to be added 

to the President’s cabinet was the , 






€. O| Buckingham 


25. A is a certificate used to 
identify a citizen of one country when 
traveling or residing in another country. 

26. The lowest regular Federal courts 
are pages as courts. 

. The statement of policies for which 
the party stands is the party 
The number of members of a legis- 
lative body who must be present before 
business can be transacted is a . 
(For key, see page 78) 


A Test on Arithmetic 


Alma Zwicker 


Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Choose the word in parenthesis which 
makes the statement correct. 

The fraction '2 is (larger, smaller) 
than the fraction '. 

Fractions like , '4, and %4 which 
have the denominator expressed are called 
(common, decimal) fractions. 

Fractions like .2, .04, and .365 which 
do not have the denominator expressed are 
(common, decimal) fractions. 

The fraction .25 is the same as (' 

’ s). 
The fraction .5 is the same as ('%, *4, 


Yb). 


Il. Fill each blank with the correct word. 
1. Week, day, and hour are measures of 
Foot, inch, and mile are measures 
of 
Dress and shirt materials are sold by 
the 
4. In a grocery store we usually buy 
sugar by the . 
5. A farmer sells potatoes by the 
A hotel buys food at prices. 
At the grocery store we buy food at 
prices, 


Mel a 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is false, write ¥. 

The product is the name given to the 
answer when two numbers are multiplied. 

2. In a common fraction the denomi- 
nator is the number below the line. 

If the numerator is larger than the 
denominator, the fraction is an improper 
fraction. 

4. An improper fraction is reduced by 
dividing both terms by the same number. 

5. In long division if there is a remain- 
der the work is incorrect. 


IV. Affer you have read each problem 
carefully, put the correct answer in the 
blank. 

A recipe for candy calls for 1's cups 
of sugar. Sue wishes to double the recipe. 
She will need cups of sugar. 

Dick wants to buy a book which 
costs one dollar. He has earned $.55. His 
mother gives him the rest which is 

Joe walks to a school which is 4’ 
blocks from his home. He eats lunch at 
home. This means that he walks 
blocks to and from school each day. 

(For key, see page 78) 
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A Literature Test 


Marie Siess, Catharine Wright, and Eleanor Kass 


Teachers, Livingston School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


® THESE test questions are based on 

eleven books and four poems. The se- 
lections are classics which should be fa- 
miliar to most children in the middle and 
upper grades. 

If desired, this oral test may be taken 
by the entire class, or a small or a large 
group may participate and the remainder 
of the class listen, answering when the 
teacher requests them to do so. 

The books are as follows: Heidi, Haus 
Brinker, Story of Doctor Dolittle, Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood, The Little 
Lame Prince, Black Beauty, Pinocchio, 
Robinson Crusoe, King Arthur and His 
Knights, Hiawatha, and Alice in Won- 
derland. 

The poems selected are: “Little Orphant 
Annie,” “The Village Blacksmith,” 
Shadow,” and “The Duel.” 


THE RULEs 


The rules to be observed are the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Listen to the whole question. 

2. You will be given the chance to an- 
swer in turn. At the end of twenty sec- 
onds, if you have not answered, any one 
of the other contestants may volunteer to 
give the answer by raising his hand. 

3. If the question is not answered by 
any of the contestants at the end of an- 
other twenty seconds, the teacher may 
call upon someone from the class to an- 
swer the question. 

4. If the question is answered in full 
by the contestants, a credit of five points 
will be given for that question. 

§. If a question is answered by the 
class, a credit of five points will be given 
them. 

6. When the bell rings once, the con 
testant’s time is finished. Any other con- 
testant may then volunteer. 


THE TEs! 


I. Name these famous book characters. 

1. A well-known boy who lived “by 
the shining Big-Sea- Water” 

2. A kind outlaw who robbed the rich 
to help the poor 

3. A famous castaway who lived on a 
desert island 

4. A Swiss girl who tended goats 

5. A marionette with a long nose 

6. A girl who could grow tall or short 
by drinking a potion 





The test on this page will furnish material for a 
k Week program. Additional material for Book 
eek programs will be found in the Program Sec- 
tion, pages 40-46. Questions on various school 
jects are answered in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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II. Name the books in which the follow- 
ing objects were important, 

1. silver skates 

2. magic rug 

3. a beautiful black horse 

4. Man Friday 


Ill. Where did the following characters 
live or visit? 

Heidi 

Robinson Crusoe 

Hans Brinker 

King Arthur 

Robin Hood 


=m hwSD = 


IV. Which two of these characters are in 
the book, King Arthur and His Knights? 
1. Man Friday 
2. Galahad 
Naked Bear 
Elaine 
The hare 


. Polynesia 


AYrryY 


V. Who am 1? Write the name of each 
character. 

1. When I was a baby my nurse let me 
fall. It changed my whole life. Later on, 
I was imprisoned by my wicked uncle. 

2. Because I was able to pull the sword 
from the block, I was made the ruler of 
England. 

3. Iwasa child of nature. I never went 
to school, but I knew the names of all ani- 
mals, birds, and trees. 


VI. Who wrote the following? 
Alice in Wonderland 
Robinson Crusoe 
Hiawatha 

“Little Orphant Annie” 
“The Duel” 


eS ae 


VII. Who were these characters? 

1. A doctor who took good care of ani- 
mals 

2. A horse who tells the story of his 
life 

3. A prince who traveled through the 
air 

4. A little girl who was sad when she 
had to leave her mountain home 

§. A piece of wood that talked 


VUI. Who said the following? 
1. “An’ the Gobble-uns ’ll git you 
Ef you don’t watch out!” 
2. “Oh! oh! you have hurt me!” 
3. “That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language.” 
4. “Put up thy sword, friend 
Folks who have sung together should 
not “fight.” 


5. “Dear, dear! How queer everything 
is today! Who in the world 


am |?” 


IX. Who am 1? Write the name of each 
character. 

1. I wore Lincoln green. 
forest. [I was a huntsman. 

2. I was in a shipwreck. I lived on a 
desert isle. I had a Man Friday to help 
me. 

3. I lived in Holland. 
skates in a race. 

4. I was made from a piece of wood. 


I lived in the 


I won silver 


X. Which two of these characters are in 
Hans Brinker? 

Gretel 

Prince Dolor 

White Queen 

Carl 


Antonio 
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XI. Recite the line that comes after each 
of the following lines. 
“The gingham dog and the calico 
cat” 
2. “*The time has come,’ 
said” 
3. “By the shores of Gitche Gumee” 
4. “Under a spreading chestnut tree” 
“T have a little shadow” 


the walrus 


XIL. Which of these characters are in 
Hiawatha? 
Alice 
Chibiabos 
Allan-a-Dale 
Nokomis 
Hans 
. Cat’s Meat Man 
(For key, see page 71) 


History Riddles 


Eleanor Wharton 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public Schools, 
Beech Bottom, Brooke County, West Virginia 


APP yr he 


Write the name of each character. 

1. Iam the first man who sailed around 
the world. 

2. I conquered Peru for Spain. 

3. I discovered America. 

4. Iam the woman who gave Columbus 
help to get ships for his voyage. 

§. I am the man who discovered the 
Mississippi River. 

6. I searched for the Fountain of Youth 
and found Florida. 

7. I conquered Mexico. 

8. I was the first Englishman to sail 
around the world. 

9. I planted the first English colony in 
America. 

10. I was called the Father of New 
France. 

(For key, see page 78) 
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A very early lamp that people living in 


~ : ° warm countries used was a firefly lantern. 
A [nit On 1g ting It was made of wooden splints and many 


fireflies were caught and put into it. 


in FOR UPPER GRADES Their tiny light helped travelers on their 
way, even though it was not bright. 
SELMA E. HERR Questions. 





Assistant Professor of Education, 


1. How did the people who lived long, 





OBJECTIVES 3. Why couldn’t they let their fires go 
I. To learn about primitive methods of ! out? 
lighting. 4. How did early man use fireflies? 
iI. To know about modern lighting. II. Later lamps. \ 
III. To create a desire to read to secure 2. When metal came into use, people made 
further information. lamps of it, instead of using hollowed-out 
atari My stone or skulls. Later, the Greeks made 
lamps of clay bowls, sometimes adding a 
I. Display pictures of cave men, colo- closed top. Oil from wild animals, fish, 
nial lights, and electric lights. and nuts was used. Whale oil was found 
II. Read Early Cave-Men and Tree to be the best fuel. Some early lamps 
Dwellers, by K. E. Dopp (Rand McNal- burned camphine, which comes from tur- 
ly); Fleetfoot, the Cave Boy and The pentine. The people learned that several 
Tree Boys, by W. L. Nida (Laidlaw) ; wicks would give more light than only 
colonial stories; pioneer stories; and “The 5 one. Sometimes they made a spout in the 
Lamplighter,” by Stevenson, found in A 6 lamp to hold the wick. 
Child’s Garden of Verses (various pub- Questions. $ 
lishers) . 1. What is one of the early uses man 
Ill. Make candles. made of metal? os 
IV. Collect candleholders or old lamps. 2. Where did people get oil for lamps? alt 
V. Make excursions to a power plant; 3. Why was a spout in a lamp useful? 7 
to electrical-fixture stores. III. Candles. 
: The candle was invented when early ro 
SuByEcT MATTER 8 people discovered that tallow would hard- - 
I. First lights. en around a wick. The ancients found ” 
Before people knew how to build that wax candles made a much better ti 
houses, they lived in caves or trees. They light, but since wax was hard to get, and a 
knew nothing about fires or lights, At therefore expensive, it was used mostly we 
night, the only light they had was the for religious services. 7 
moon and the stars. No one knows how Early candles were made by dipping the wl 
fire first came to these early people, but it wicks in hot tallow. This was allowed to W 
was probably caused by lightning in the cool and harden; then other layers of tal- wis 
forest. The early people must have been low were added. str 
afraid of fire, but in time they learned Later, molds of tin were used for mak- wi 
that it was their friend. It kept them ing candles. The wick was fastened into “ 
warm, gave them light, and protected each mold, and the hot tallow or wax was 
them from wild animals. poured in and allowed to harden. aa 
In those days it was necessary for some- People needed something to hold their wi 
one tostay near the fire at all times. When candles, and various forms of candlesticks Ge 
it burned low, more branches or logs had were developed. any 
to be added, for man had no matches. To carry candles on the streets, people fil 
Finally, someone probably dropped some used metal lanterns. The light shone b. 
animal fat into the fire and noticed how through holes pierced in the metal. Other m 
brightly it burned. Then people learned lanterns had sides of oiled paper; later, fer 
that rushes daubed with fat and set afire glass was used. its 
gave a good light. Rushes were put into Questions. po: 
an animal skull or a hollowed-out stone 1. Were candles made before lamps? sul 
holding animal fat and lighted. In this 2. Are all candles made of wax? : 
way a lamp was formed that did not need 3. Were all candles made the same way? op 
to be watched constantly. The rushes 4. Are candles used in homes today? ter 
served as a wick. Strips of moss may also 15 16 IV. Lamps. col 
have been used for a wick. Less than two hundred years ago, a lamp th; 
was but a wick in a vessel of oil. It me 
e2 eye oy , . — smoked a great deal and gave only a poor th: 
clay lamp; 4. Greek clay lamp; 5. whale-oil 17 light. In Switzerland lived a chemist ing 
lamp; 6. cast-iron fat lamp; 7. glass cam- and inventor, Aimé Argand. He thought 
phine lamp; 8. Franklin burner; 9. tin Betty ° per 
lamp; 10. candle in holder; 11. candle lan- that the lamp smoked because it could not tea 
he eS get enough air, He made a flat wick J 
16. incandescent bulb; 17. modern lamp. which he placed (Continued on page 77) 
TI 
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Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 



































long ago see at night? 
2. What do you suppose they thought 
about the first fire that they saw? 
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Let's Take Pictures! 
— | LUCILE FLITTON AND EDWARD FLITTON 











8 THE increasing popularity of photog- 

raphy has brought to light the advan- 
tages of combining picture-taking with 
almost every profession or business. It 
is certain that the teaching profession is 
no exception. In fact, there is probably 
no other field offering richer opportuni- 
ties to anyone. 

That camera you received for gradua- 
tion, or bought for the first trip you took 
to the mountains, isn’t just for week ends 
and summer vacations. It has a definite 
place in your schoolwork, no matter in 
which department your interests may lie. 
Whether you are a coach, elementary 
teacher, primary supervisor, or sewing in- 
structor; whether your school system is 
large or small; there is a crying need for 
you to get busy with your camera. A 
costly camera and elaborate equipment are 
not at all necessary. You can do wonders 
with an inexpensive camera if you will. 
Get a couple of flash bulbs, some reflectors, 
and a roll of supersensitive, panchromatic 
film, and you are prepared to take inside 
pictures at night. This fast film is now 
available in ordinary sizes and costs only a 
few cents more than ordinary film. With 
its use, there is less chance for underex- 
posure, and it gives more satisfactory re- 
sults in general. 

Whether or not you do your own devel- 
oping and finishing depends upon the ex- 
tent of your interest in photography. Of 
course, getting the picture is the main 
thing. However, as you take more and 
more pictures at school, it is quite likely 
that you will want to do your own print- 
ing as a matter of economy as well as of 
personal interest. Perhaps the science 
teacher would co-operate with you by 
doing this part of the work, or it might 
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Children and the _ public 
welcome camera mem- 
ories of every’ school 
event from primary the- 
atricals (left) to winning 
athletic teams (below). 
The teacher-photographer 
should master such fun- 
damentals as grouping, 
illustrated above, and the 
proper sunlight angle for 
out-of-door pictures. 





be possible to make arrangements with 
some amateur photographer in the com- 
munity who already has his own dark- 
room. 

The equipment for printing costs only 
a few dollars, and the setup can be man- 
aged in almost any place large enough to 
accommodate a couple of pans of water 
and a printing box. Printing is mostly 
a matter of following the directions given 
on leaflets which are available at any store 
handling photographic supplies. There 
are also a number of popular magazines 
and books that discuss 
every detail of this part 
of photography. 

Both the desirability 
and need of pictures of 
the operetta, the class 
plays, and the basketball 
or other athletic teams 
are obvious, and it is pos- 
sible for a beginner with 
an average-priced cam- 
era to make these group 


Have all faces in one plane; 
see that no person is hid- 
den; divide large groups. 





pictures, The limitations of an inexpen- 
sive camera can be easily overcome by ad- 
vance planning and maneuvering. ‘These 
pictures may be taken either inside with 
artificial light, at night; or outdoors, with 
natural light. 

The most important thing in arranging 
a group for a picture is to get the faces in 
one plane as nearly as it is possible. This 
is necessary because objects closer or far- 
ther away from the actual focusing point 
tend to be blurred or distorted. While in 
most cases there is a latitude of several 
feet, it is safest to keep in a single plane as 
nearly as you can. Have the tallest per- 
sons stand in the back, the next tallest 
next, the second row from the front kneel, 
and the first row sit on the floor with their 
legs drawn under them. Then agree on a 
given point, usually the lens, for everyone 
to look at, so that all faces will be turned 
in the same direction. Check thoroughly 
to be sure that no faces are hidden by hair 
ribbons, heads in front, or shadows. Thus 
your picture will not be a disappointment 
to anyone in the group. 

If it can be arranged to make group pic- 
tures outside, the problem of lighting is 
much simpler. Do not plan to take out- 
side pictures between the hours of 11 a.M. 
and 2 p.M. During this interval, the 
sun is at the wrong angle to obtain good 
lighting effects. It 


(Continued on page 73) 





In our department, “Your Counselor Service,” 
F. Dean McClusky answers teachers’ questions 
which relate to visual instruction in classrooms. 
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“Pilgrims Going to Church” 
. « George Henry Boughton 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


RECENTLY, at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in New York, there has been a very re- 
markable collection of three centuries of the 
American scene as depicted by such illustrious 
artists as West, Peale, Savage, Sully, Homer, 
Wood, and many others. Each has given us 
an account which tells its story more vividly 
than the printed page. The American tradi- 
tion, begun so nobly by the Pilgrims as they 
overcame the trials of their first years in 
an alien land, is noticeable in many of the 
paintings. 


# DO YOU know the story of the 

brave people that we see in this 
picture? We can imagine that John 
Alden, William Brewster, Priscilla, 
Miles Standish, and Baby Peregrine 
These Pil- 


grims, with others, came across the 


White are in this group. 


ocean to an unknown land in order 
that they might worship God as they 
thought best. 
walking from their homes through 


They did not mind 


the woods and across the snow- 
covered clearing each Sunday. 

What sweet, serious, courageous 
faces they have. The man in the long 
cloak, carrying his Bible, may well 
be Elder Brewster, walking with his 
wife, Mary. Very likely it is Miles 


Standish and John Carver who are 


going ahead to protect the group 
from the Indians, while John Alden, 
William Bradford, and some of the 
others bring up the rear. How quiet- 
ly they walk along—but see! One of 
the men stops, as though he heard 
something. Is it an animal, or are In- 





dians ready to cause trouble? 

The Pilgrims were very strict about 
the way they kept the Sabbath. Then, 
no one worked, or slept late, or read 
storybooks on Sunday. Everyone was 
serious, and spent the time in prayer 
or in listening to a very long sermon 
or in reading religious books. Each 
Sunday everyone—even the baby— 
went to church. All week the Pil- 
grims worked hard. When there was 
time, they played. But on Sunday, 
they all thanked God for the blessings 
which he had given them. They 





were a grateful people. 

Because the Pilgrims were so brave 
and so thankful, they may be rightly 
numbered among the true founders 
of our country. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
New York Pustic Liprary, New YorK 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Can you imagine how it would feel 
to be either the young girl or the 
young boy in this picture? Can you 
tell something about their schools? 
About their books and playthings? 

Do you like to go to church? Does 
it help to make you brave during the 
week when things seem hard? Do 
you know some of the hymns that 
perhaps the Pilgrims sang? 
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Has the artist used colors that give 
us a feeling of the serious life the Pil- 
grims lived? Why are there no bright 
blues and reds and greens in this pic- 
ture? Do you feel that the vertical 
lines of the figures and the trees 
and the horizontal lines of the forest 
growth and the procession make us 
realize the dignity and the quietness 
of the Pilgrims going to church? 





Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND SONGS 


“Hymn of Thanksgiving” (Victor 35770). 
“Thanksgiving Day” (Victor 22358). 
“Thanksgiving Song” (Victor 20623). 
“Now Thank We All Our God,” The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs (Hall & McCreary). 
“Come Ye Thankful People,” The Gray Book 
of Favorite Songs (Hall & McCreary). 


PICTURES 
“Departure of the Mayflower,” by Bayes 
(THe INstructror, November, 1931). 
“Embarkation of the Pilgrims,” by Weir 
(THe INstructror, November, 1932). 
“Signing the Mayflower Compact,” by Moran 
(THe Instructor, November, 1934). 
“The First Thanksgiving, 1621,” by Ferris 
(THe INstructror, November, 1932). 


STORIES AND VERSE 


Adams, R. G.: Pilgrims, Indians and Patriots 
(Little Brown). 

Bush, B. E.: When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young, No. 275, Instructor Literature Se- 
ries (Owen). 

Burdekin, H.: A Child’s Grace (Dutton). 

Perkins, L. F.: The Puritan Twins (Houghton 
Mifflin ). 

Pumphrey, M. B.: S/ories of the Pilgrims 
(Rand McNally). 


The Artist 


M@ BORN near Norwich, England, in 1833, 

George Henry Boughton (pronounced 
bo’t’n) was brought as a child to this coun- 
try, where his family settled in Albany, New 
York. Like many other artists, he showed at 
an early age a gift for drawing, but he re- 
ceived no training until much later. As a 
young boy, the story goes, a box of oil paints 
in a dealer’s window caught his eye. They 
were purchased with money which he had in- 
tended to use to buy fishing equipment for a 
day’s outing. He taught himself to paint, 
and later set up a studio in Albany. 

With the money which he made from the 
sale of his first pictures, Boughton went to 
Europe to study. His stay in the Lake Dis- 
trict in England influenced his landscape 
painting. A picture called “Winter Twi- 
light,” exhibited in 1858, caused a great sen- 
sation. ‘The painting is now in the New York 
Academy Gallery. (Continued on page 66) 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS = “Pilgrims Going to Church” 
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A Way to Encourage 


Creative Writing 


MARIAN SCOTT 


Teacher, Spring Hill School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


@ WHEN encouraged to bring original 
verse to school, my children offered 
stanzas of four lines each, written with 
the entire purpose of making the lines 
rhyme. Seeking to guide them toward 
poetic expression of feeling, I read aloud 
without introduction the first stanza of 
“A Little Song of Life,” by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese. 
Glad that I live am I; 
That the sky is blue; 
Glad for the country lanes, 
And the fall of dew. 

Then I said, “If you were to tell me the 
things that make you glad, I’m sure they 
would not be the same things that made 
the author of this poem glad. Every per- 
son has different things to be glad about. 
Think of the things that make you happi- 
est of all, and then write two or three lines 
telling what they are. There are two rules 
for you to follow: (1) Your poem must 
not rhyme. Many of the modern poets 
are writing poems without rhyme. (2) 
Your poem must be true. You must tell 
of things that really make you glad. If 
you do that, your poem will be a good 
one. We shall work just three minutes. 
Then you may bring your poems to me. 
You might use the beginning, ‘I am glad 
because—.’”” This line was written on the 
blackboard. 

The whole procedure took about six 
minutes. Even the problem child was 
willing to try something so short and easy. 

As they finished their papers, the chil- 
dren brought them to me to be read and 
corrected. No paper was criticized ad- 
versely. Those showing imagination and 
sincerity were copied by the children in 
ink and returned to me. Among those re- 
ceived the first day were these: 


[ am glad because my mother loves me. 
I am glad because I have the strength to 
climb a tree. 
Rosert Leaci 


[ am glad for my teacher, 
For my clothes, for my home, and for my 
church, 
For the dark night while I sleep. 
i am glad, very glad, there is gladness in 
the world. 
EveLyN Betcu 


I chose several of the best and read them 
aloud the next day, trying to get the chil- 
dren’s reaction as well as to give my own. 
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The poem was always read and class opin- 
ions given before the name of the child 
that had written it was announced. Thus 
not only was spontaneous appreciation or 
criticism from the other children felt to 
be entirely impersonal, but a certain note 
of expectancy was added. 

The same procedure was used with the 
poem, “Wishing,” by William Allingham. 


Ring-Ting! I wish I were a Primrose, 
A bright yellow Primrose, blowing in the 
spring! 
The stooping boughs above me, 
The wandering bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the Elm tree for our king! 


Nay—stay! I wish I were an Elm tree, 

A great, lofty Elm tree, with green leaves gay! 
The winds would set them dancing, 
The sun and moonshine glance in, 
The birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing. 


Oh no! I wish I were a Robin, 
A Robin or a little Wren, everywhere to go; 
Through forest, field, or garden, 
And ask no leave or pardon, 
Till winter comes with icy thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing! 


After reading these stanzas I varied the 
introduction, thus: “Most of us wish for 
things that we rather expect to get some 
day, but in a poem we may wish for per- 
fectly impossible things. Remember that 
a poem must be true to what you think 
and feel.” 


Sonie of the best results were: 


I wish I were Queen of Heaven 

And rode in a golden chariot. 

I would look down upon the children 
And help them. 


Heiten Grizikt 


I wish for happiness for my family and for 
myself. 

[ want it to last forever. 

I do not wish to live in a palace with dia- 
monds here and there; 

And servants to do everything for me. 

I don’t care if I never have a servant, 

For God has given me strength to do these 
things for myself. 

My own home will be my palace. 

My father will be king; 

My mother, queen, 

And we three children will be their people 

And carry out their wishes. 

MarGaret MILLER 


Instead of reading a poem and allowing 
the children to adapt the first line, I now 
wrote a subject on the blackboard and 
asked the children to write about it. Sub- 
jects used in this way were: The Moon, 
The Stars, Lightning, Pirates, Gold, I Am 
Afraid. Frequently I said nothing at all 
after announcing the subject. Occasion- 
ally I said something like this: 

“The subject for today’s poem is “The 
Stars.” Sometimes you look at the stars 
without noticing them, but other times 
you look at them and you think a poem. 
You don’t know it, but you do. Usually 
you don’t write the poem, and so you for- 
get all about it. Today you will write it. 
Remember that a poem is true, not as fact 
is true, but true to your own thoughts and 
feelings.” 

By this time the children were permit- 
ted to experiment with rhyme and meter, 
and everyone was reading poetry without 
being asked to do so. Some of the poems 
written in this way were: 


Lightning and Thunder 
I hate to think of lightning and thunder, 
It makes me feel creepy inside, 
When I think of the lightning and thunder, 
I wish that they had died. 
Par McKeever 

The Stars 
When I’m happy, little star, 
You wink and wink the whole night long; 
But when I’m sad, oh, little star, 


You do not want to wink at all. 
RAYMOND Ketey 


Three Stars 
Three stars all solemn, still, and white, 
Shone brightly invo the dark, dark night. 
So lonely were they way out there, 
[ didn’t think it was quite fair, 
But I guess God put them there. 
Watrer Hott 


Instead of waiting for me to name the 
youthful author as I read the poems to the 
class, the children began to guess the names 
of the writers; and as they became better 
acquainted with one another’s style, they 
were nearly always right. Sometimes | 
read, as one of theirs, a poem, or part of a 
poem, on the same subject by a well- 
known writer, and great was the delight 
of the child who was guessed to be the 
author. Poems read in this way were: 
“Moon Folly,” by Fannie Stearns Davis; 
“Stars,” by Sara Teasdale; “Do You Fear 
the Wind,” by Hamlin Garland; “Fire- 
flies,” by Carolyn Hall; “Sea-Fever,” by 
John Masefield; and “The Moon’s the 
North Wind’s Cooky;” by Vache 
Lindsay. 

Thus, in an atmosphere of genuine ap- 
preciation, some of the finest children’s 
poetry was subjected to the same standards 
of criticism as that of the children’s own 
poetry. It was not dissected; it was not 
explained; it was not taught; and so it did 
not lose that magic (Continued on page 70) 
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(vals Form a Pilgrim Picture 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Pleasant Hill School, South Omaha, Nebraska 


& THE picture shown here was 

made in tones of gray, black, 
and white. The colors in “Pilgrims 
Going to Church” would be at- 
tractive to use. Ovals, both large 
and small, cut from black paper 


rectangles, folded twice, make the 
Pilgrims and the logs in the church. 
wo white squares and a white ob- 
long cut from paper were pasted 
on the church to suggest windows 
and doors. Add the other details. 





Jessie Todd suggests stimulating ideas for creative uses of our handwork in her article 
in the front columns. She also conducts a department in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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Posters for November 


FOR ALL GRADES 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York 


B® ON THE opposite page is another alphabet 

in our series which you are filing in your 
notebook. It is one more variation in a block 
letter design, drawn on a squared background, 
Again this style of letter is used on the posters 
illustrated. 

There is a very practical use for American 
Education Week posters in advertising the event. 
After such posters have been made, exhibit them 
and let the pupils help to choose those to be 
placed in public buildings. 

Book Week is another reason for making post- 
ers to be displayed in your community. The 
poster shown here is suggestive of simple, yet ef- 
fective, designs that can be worked out by pupils 
in all the grades. 
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Three-Dimension Pilgrims 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, 
Dormont, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


@ IF YOU want Pilgrim figures that will 
provide variety from the usual type, 
make some in three dimensions. You may 
prefer to work out your own patterns, but 
the one shown here will give you a start. 

Cut the Pilgrim from oak tag or heavy pa- 
per. Paste construction paper in the desired 
colors on the hat, coat, and hair; or a satis- 
factory effect may be secured with crayons. 
It is important to use crayons for the skin 
tone and to emphasize the features. 

Fold forward above the eyes on the dotted 
lines; then fold hat upward. Fold hair over 
face; then outward. If you have a stapler 
available, use it to fasten the upright support 
to the top of the hat to make the Pilgrim 
stand. Otherwise, paste will do. 

A small-size Pilgrim will make an attrac- 
tive place card if a piece of white paper 1s 
pasted at the lower edge, or if the Pilgrim 
is cut that much longer. Fold, and then it 1s 
ready for the name to be written upon it. 
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B® AT THANKSGIVING time all children see 

about them in newspapers, in magazines, and in 
store windows, many illustrations and posters deal- 
ing with the Thanksgiving spirit, Pilgrims, feasting, 
Indians, the harvest being gathered, the turkey gob- 
bler, and the November moon. (Continued on page 66) 





The Thanksgiving Theme 
as an Art Problem 


MARGUERITE MARQUART 


Director of Art, Public Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Easy Drawing Lessons 
for Primary Children 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HB ON THESE pages you see some sim- 

ple November landscapes, a fireplace, 
and a table with fruit on it; and step 
drawings to accompany the pictures. The 
bareness of the out-of-doors is counter- 
acted by the hospitality of the cheer- 
ful fire indoors and the well-filled fruit 
bowl. 

In October we showed you pages to 
stimulate your imagination. We now give 
you step drawings and sketches to encour- 
age you to draw what you see. 

A landscape is a picture with sky and 
ground. There may be trees in it, corn 
shocks, houses or churches, and other de- 
tails. On this page we show you ways to 
begin the drawing of several landscapes. 

Notice the small picture at the right of 
the step drawings of corn shocks, It is 
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made up of lines which give what we call 
structure to the picture. These lines are 
placed in such a way that the result rep- 
resents hills. In the step drawings we 
show you how to draw the trees and the 
corn shocks. Draw the longest lines first. 
Then add the shorter lines. The long lines 
give structure to the composition. 

See the picture in the upper left cor- 
ner of the opposite page. Notice how 
the trees and corn shocks have been ar- 
ranged, and that buildings, pumpkins, 
clouds, and the sun have been added. 

Perhaps you can draw a different pic- 
ture of hills. Your picture may have your 
schoolhouse in it or a country church. 
Remember to add clouds, sun, or perhaps 
airplanes, to make the sky interesting. 
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Next we show you how to draw a street 
scene. One house is a little larger than 
the other. This gives variety to the pic- 
ture. When you draw a picture of a 
street, choose an interesting part of the 
street where one thing is larger than an- 
other, so that you will have variety in 
your picture. There is not only variety 
in the size of these houses, but in their 
shape as well. To add still more variety, 
we placed two trees near the edge of the 
paper, and made more branches on one 
tree than on the other. 

After the plan for the picture is made, 
add the details, as in the large picture at 
the right of the step drawings. 

At the bottom of the opposite page, 
you see steps in drawing November woods 














in a part of the country where trees have 
lost their leaves. First, draw the lines for 
the ground and the top of the trees. Then 
draw the tree farthest away, making it 
smaller than those which will be nearer. 
This will give the picture what we call 
perspective. One tree in the next step 
drawing is much larger than all the others 
because it is closest to the observer. The 
remaining trees also are placed to help 
give the picture perspective. 

In the completed scene, tops of trees, 
additional branches, the sun, and clouds 
have been added. 

At the top of this page we show you 
more steps in drawing trees. You will 
notice that they are not exactly like the 
ones on the opposite page. The first two 
lines you draw do much to determine the 
shapes of your trees. Always remember 
that tiny branches do not grow out of 
big tree trunks, They grow out of small 
branches, Small (Continued on page 66) 
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A PARTY BAG FOR. MOTHER OR BIG SISTER | 


MABEL BETSY HILL 














































Many additional ideas for us- ' 
ing our current handwork are 
suggested by Jessie Todd,each 
month, in the front columns. | 
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® - ONE of the reasons that Christmas is such a happy time is 
the fun of making gifts, but it is well to get an early start. 
Any girl who wants to give her mother or older sister an easily 
made and inexpensive present may find this bag just what she 
is looking for. Two pieces of cloth 12” x 10” are needed for 
the outside of this party bag. Silk, velvet, or gay wool material 
is desirable for a winter evening bag, while white or printed 
cotton may be used for summer. You will also need two pieces 
the same size, of material appropriate for lining the bag. The 
handles are ten-cent glass bracelets. Fold the material length- 
wise. Lay the pattern with the vertical line straight on the 
fold of the cloth. Pin it firmly and cut it out. Then cut 
another piece like the first one. Fold and cut the lining the 
same way. Lay the two pieces of the lining with right sides 
together, and stitch from the place marked x, 334,” from the 
top, around the bottom to the place marked x on the other side. 
Turn and press. Do the same with the bag’s outside pieces. 





Put the two parts of the bag together with the lining inside. 
Turn in the edges on each side from x to the top of the bag. 
Overcast the edges together. Turn the cloth down 1/4” across 
the top, fold and baste it over the bracelet, and hem firmly. 


Sew ball fringe on the edge of the bag. 
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) Barrels of Fun in Winter 
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Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 
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the skis. The scooter upright was made 
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sled, which he figured out all by aa playthings can be had (Continued on page 70) 
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Put the two parts of the bag together with the lining inside. 
Turn in the edges on each side from x to the top of the bag. 
Overcast the edges together. Turn the cloth down '4” across 
the top, fold and baste it over the bracelet, and hem firmly. 


Sew ball fringe on the edge of the bag. 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
Many additional ideas for us- 
ing our current handwork are 
suggested by Jessie Todd,each 
month, in the front columns. 
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B® - ONE of the reasons that Christmas is such a happy time is 
the fun of making gifts, but it is well to get an early start. 
Any girl who wants to give her mother or older sister an easily 
made and inexpensive present may find this bag just what she 
is looking for. Two pieces of cloth 12” x 10” are needed for 
the outside of this party bag. Silk, velvet, or gay wool material 
is desirable for a winter evening bag, while white or printed 
cotton may be used for summer. You will also need two pieces 
the same size, of material appropriate for lining the bag. The 
handles are ten-cent glass bracelets. Fold the material length- 
wise. Lay the pattern with the vertical line straight on the 
fold of the cloth. Pin it firmly and cut it out. Then cut 
another piece like the first one. Fold and cut the lining the 
same way. Lay the two pieces of the lining with right sides 
together, and stitch from the place marked x, 334,” from the 
top, around the bottom to the place marked x on the other side. 
Turn and press. Do the same with the bag’s outside pieces. 
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| Barrels of Fun in Winter 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 





Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 





HB CHILDREN seem to get more joy in 
playing with something they have 
made than with a toy purchased in a store. 
Many of us can remember how in our own 
days of childhood we left our beauti- 
ful sled at home, replacing it with the 
thrill of a whirling dervishlike trip down 
our favorite snow slide in Mother’s best 
dishpan, or on Father’s new coal shovel, 
its handle gripped firmly in our small 
hands, and using our feet for rudders. 

At the time we saw no danger in our 
sport, but, as we look back, we marvel 
that we were not seriously injured. To- 
day it is up to us to supply the same thrills 
to youth, but with apparatus which is safe 
and at the same time easy to make. 

Children love to build things they can 
use. They like to build things that have 
movement, or that provide motion. In 
addition to this, they want to build things 
which can be constructed in a minimum 








SKIS 


Bond Photo 





Dwight is in the second grade. 
He is building a pair of skis, which 
he is making from barrel staves. 
The straps, which will go over his 




















toes, are made from old inner tubes. 
The straps will hold Dwight’s feet 
firmly in place on the skis. 











ae —————— have been collected, the toys 


can be constructed easily in a 

single period. The tools needed 
are these: a hammer, a saw, a brace, and a 
“4” bit. 

Among the materials used was a flour 
barrel. The usual sugar or flour barrel, 
which may be procured from your local 
bakery, will provide about ten pairs of 
staves. The barrel used for the things 
that we made had twenty-four staves, and 
cost forty cents. It is well to use this 
type of barrel for the staves are smooth, 
and, although made of hardwood, are light. 
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Wooden boxes were used for the box 
sleds. 

We utilized odd scraps of materials for 
the snow scooter and the instep braces for 
the skis. The scooter upright was made 


of time and with but few tools. 
The playthings presented this month 
call for few tools: and once the materials 
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A THREE-DIMENSION PICTURE 
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OF THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 








MABEL BETSY HILL || MILLE 
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H A FRAME for this picture may be made from 

a black or dark-colored pasteboard box 9” x 
12”x 1%”, Cut out the center of the cover, leav- 
ing a margin of one inch on all four sides. 

On a piece of lightweight cardboard the size of 
the inside of the box, draw the background. Then 
draw the little girl on the background the correct 
size to look as though she were a little distance 
back of the woman carrying the turkey. See the 
photograph of the finished picture. 

Draw all the figures and the table on white 
drawing paper. As there was not room for a large 
drawing of the table, a small sketch is shown. It 
is easy to make, if directions are followed with 
care. The length of the table on the longer side at 
the back is eight and one quarter inches. One half 
inch more is added at the right, to be folded back 
and pasted to the right side of the box. The grass 
at the left projects a half inch beyond the width of 
the table. This makes the cutout nine and one 
quarter inches long. The end that is to be pasted 
to the side of the box connects (Continued on page 69) 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


Once up-on a 


shame that you must stay down there, In - stead of 


thank - ful I live in the sky, Where the cook 


ver - y thank - ful, too,” the pump-kin said, “That 


shame you live so far a-way, Where you 
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gay Thanks - giv - ing time, The moon said to 


, . 
cant mix , me 


can-not help 








Char P uM jeunes 


a pump-kin on the vine, “’Tis a 


rid - ing through the air. 


in - to 


must al - ways live down here in -stead.’Tis a 


us cel - e - brate Thanks - giv- ing Day.” 
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7 and Beatrice 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


REBECCA RICE 
Teacher, Abbott Street School, 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


(Mother is sitting in the rocking chair 
at right. Beatrice is playing a harmonica. 
She has a cloth monkey in one hand. The 
book characters, when they enter, come 
from either left or right.) 

MOTHER (looking up)—Beatrice, what 
in the world are*you doing? 

BEATRICE (with a toof)—I am an organ 
grinder and Jocko is my monkey. He 
wants a penny. 

MOTHER—Not for that noise! 
you think of anything else to do? 

BEATRICE (coming to lean against ber 
mother )—What can | do? 

MOTHER—Something quiet. 

BEATRICE—I don’t like to be quiet. 

MOTHER—Why don’t you read one of 
your new books? 

BEATRICE—I don’t like to read. 

MOTHER—Well, I want you to sit down 
in that chair and be quiet. Give me the 
harmonica. 

BEATRICE—AIll right. (She goes to ta- 
ble, picks up the first book she sees and 
takes it over to the rocking chair by the 
fire. She opens it listlessly, turns pages, 
and yawns.) Mother, here is a word I 
can’t read. 

MOTHER—Spell it. 

BEATRICE—W 0-n-d-er-fu-l.. What does 
it say? 

MOTHER—W onderful. 

(Beatrice yawns, drops book, and goes 
to sleep. Her mother goes over to ber, 
smiles, and leaves the room. Kit and Kat 
enter. When they see Beatrice, they laugh.) 

k1t—She’s asleep. 

KAT—I wish she weren’t. 

k1tT—I’]] make her look at us. (He pokes 
Beatrice, who opens her eyes.) Hello. 

BEATRICE—Who are you? 

KitT—I’m Kit. 

KAT—I’m Kat. 

BOTH—We are in your Dutch Twins. 
(Kit takes book and hands it to Beatrice.) 
Really, you ought to know us better. We 
are nice. 

KAT—Yes, we are. You should have 
seen us fishing. Kit got all wet. 

KIT—You should have seen the ginger- 
bread men we bought at the store. We 
didn’t know whether we had enough 


Can’t 





You will surely be interested in material for a Book 
Week question-and-answer program, on page 23. 
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Here is the way that Tiny Tim should 
look according to Jessie Willcox Smith. 


money and so we went out on the steps to 
figure. 

kat—It took us almost half an hour to 
think it out. 

BEATRICE—Did you have enough? 

K1t—We had enough and more than 
enough, so we could do something very 
nice. 

BEATRICE—Tell me. 

KAT—NO, siree. 

KIt—If you want to find out you'll 
have to read The Dutch Twins. 

BEATRICE—I will. Are there more nice 
children in books? 

KaT—Oh, yes, there’s Alice. You'd like 
her. She had the strangest adventures im- 
aginable. 

K1ItT—Let’s call her. Alice, yo-ho, Alice! 

ALICE—What do you want? 

KAT—Here is a little girl who would 
like to know you. This is Alice, Beatrice. 

K1t—She lives between the covers of 
this book. (Holds up Alice in Wonder- 
land.) 

BEATRICE—Do tell me what happened 
to you. I want to know. 

ALICE—Did you ever tumble down a 
rabbit hole? 

BEATRICE—No. Did you? 

ALICE—Down, down, down! I thought 
I never would stop. 

BEATRICE—Did you? 

ALICE—With a bump, and such a time 
I had getting into that beautiful garden. 
I dare say you never opened up like a tele- 
scope, becoming so tall that your head 
towered above the tops of trees. 

BEATRICE—Oh, no, 





ALICE—It is all very confusing, and I 
met the strangest people—a Mock Turtle 
and a Gryphon. 

BEATRICE—Good ness! 

ALICE—And a queen who always want- 
ed to behead people. 

BEATRICE—Gracious! Tell me more 
about all this. 

ALICE—You can read all about me in 
Alice in Wonderland and Alice through 
the Looking Glass. Look who is coming 
next. (She steps back.) 

BEATRICE—R abbits. 

PETER RABBIT—I'm Peter Rabbit. 

BENJAMIN BUNNY (with low bow)— 
I'm Benjamin Bunny, at your service. 

PETER (looking about)—Do you hap- 
pen to have any camomile tea? 

BEATRICE—Camomile tea? 

PETER—Yes, for a stomach-ache. 

BEATRICE (s/arting for door)—I don’t 
think so. Perhaps Mother— 











CHARACTERS 


MOTHER 

Bratrrice—A litcle girl. 
KA 
KIT 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

PLTER RABBIT 

BENJAMIN BUNNY 

bE PAMINONDAS 

rINY TIM 

PIRATE DON DURK OF DOWDFE 
FAIRY QUEEN 


/ _— 
—Dutch Twins. 


CosTuMES 


The costumes of the book characters 
need not be elaborate, but they should be 
characteristic, and may be copied from 
good editions of the books mentioned. 


SUTTING 
Time: Evening. 
Place: The living room. 


There is a table at the left with books 
on it. A fireplace is at the rear with a 
rocking chair in front of it. At the right 
of the room is another rocking chair. 


This play can be adapted to any grade 
level by substituting book characters of 
interest to the children in your group. 




















PETER (stopping hber)—Don’t bother. 
I hoped you wouldn't have. Do you know 
Mr. McGregor? 

BEATRICE—No. 

BEN JAMIN BUNNY—H¢ is no friend of 
ours. He put Peter’s father into a pie, or 
rather his wife did. He was after Peter 
too. 

BEATRICE—Did he catch you, Peter? 

PETER—You will have to read Pe/er 
Rabbit to find out about me. 

BENJAMIN BUNNY—And you should 
read The Tale of Benjamin Bunny to find 
out how we got back Peter’s clothes, and 


about our switching. (Continued on page 6%) 
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THE LAND OF BOOKS 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


There’s a wonderful land that I visit each 
day 

Where pleasure trips beckon me freely to 
stray 

"Midst wide, sunny hillsides, or still, hid- 
den glens, 

To mountains and seasides, to meadows 
and fens, 

And far foreign landscapes in splendid 
array. 


In this wonderful land where I visit I 
see 

Such interesting people all calling to me; 

Fine soldiers, gay princes, and pirates so 
bold, 

And planters, and craftsmen, and seekers 
for gold— 

A clever and rollicking company. 


To go to this land with its islands and 
brooks, 

Its cowboys, detectives, and cannibal 
cooks, 

No ticket you buy. 
free. 

Just the cover you turn and adventuring 
you'll be 

In this wonderful, magical kingdom of 


books. 


For the asking it’s 


BOOKS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(An exercise for seven children.) 


FIRST CHILD— 
Books are orchards wherein fruit 
Is found all kinds of tastes to suit. 
SECOND CHILD— 
Books are gardens full of flowers 
Where one may pass such happy hours. 
THIRD CHILD— 
Books are treasure chests of worth 
That hold the riches of the earth. 
FOURTH CHILD— 
Books are magic carpets planned 
To take us to a wonderland. 
FIFTH CHILD— 
Books are voices, too, you know, 
From the lovely long ago. 
SIXTH CHILD— 
Books are teachers, even so, 
That tell us all the things they know. 
SEVENTH CHILD— 
Books are friends that counsel give, 
Showing us the way to live. 
ALL (in unison)— 
Books are more than paper, 
Books are more than ink; 
Books are many lovely things— 
Don’t you think? 
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FOR YOUR NOVEMBER PROGRAMS 





BOOK CHOICE 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Choose not the book that thinks for you, 
From off the well-filled shelf; 

But choose the book that makes you think 
For yourself. 


THANKFULNESS 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I’m thankful for my country great, 
Its flag: blue, white, and red; 
I’m thankful for my pleasant home 
With clothes and food and bed; 
I’m thankful for my parents good 
And playmates gay and strong; 
I’m thankful for two eyes to see, 
A voice to sing a song. 

Oh, life’s so full of pleasant things 
In generous amount, 

It makes me very thankful for 
The fact that I can count. 


WORLD PEACE 


HILDRED TOPE 
(Tune: “America”’) 


To serve my country best, 
To banish selfishness, 

And bring world peace; 
Pll love each girl and boy, 
New friendships I’ll enjoy, 
The golden rule employ, 
Till wars shall cease. 


‘ 


GIVE THANKS 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


For all the blessings that are ours, 

For all our food, for lovely flowers, 
Give thanks! 

For trees that give us fruit to eat, 

For winter cold and summer heat, 
Give thanks! 

For Mother’s love and Father’s aid, 

For all the wonders God has made, 
Give thanks! 

For friends and toys with which to play, 

For restful night, and joyous day, 


Give thanks! 


MY BOOKS 


ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


Through books I learn to really know 

Just how the trees and blossoms grow, 

And how the children far away 

All dance and sing and work and play 
The livelong day. 


The tales of fairies, goblins, elves, 

That stand in rows upon my shelves, 

Set all my fancies dancing free, 

As my dear mother reads to me 
Of elfin glee! 


Around the world I journey far; 

I know the song of sea and star. 

I read of kings and knights of old, 

Of field and forest, wealth and gold, 
And warriors bold. 


Oh! Won’t you all now join the band 
That finds true joy in Story Land, 
For knowledge is a magic key 
That opens doors for you and me 
So easily! 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


Take a turkey, stuff it fat, 
Some of this and some of that. 
Get some turnips, peel them well; 
Cook a big squash in its shell. 
Now potatoes, big and white, 
Mash till they are soft and light. 
Cranberries, so tart and sweet, 
With the turkey we must eat. 
Pickles—yes—and then, oh, my! 
For dessert a pumpkin pie, 
Golden brown and spicy sweet. 
What a fine Thanksgiving treat! 


‘ 


A PUZZLE 


DORTHA SORENSON 


I’ve learned about the girls and boys 
Who live far o’er the sea; 

Who dress and live and talk and work 
So differently from me. 

And yet I find that after all 

They’re like me anyway, 

Because, you see, they have their games 
And each one likes to play. 
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GOING TO THE LIBRARY 


ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


I walk inside a building where 
The children’s room I see, 

With pretty books all round about— 
They’re waiting there for me. 


Gay flowers are painted on the walls, 
And story folks I know, 
Who live inside the books I read— 


All round the room they go. 


I take my book, and then I find 
A table with a chair. 

I want to read about a knight 
Who saves his lady fair. 


I'm in a pirate ship at sea; 
I’m hunting buffalo. 

Oh, anywhere I open books, 
Adventuring I go. 


MAGIC KEYS 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


Would you like to travel far 
From the place where now you are? 
Read a book. 
Would you nature’s secrets know, 
How her children live and grow? 
Read a book. 
Is it adventure that you crave, 
On land or on ocean wave? 
Read a book. 
Would you like to talk with kings? 
Or to fly with Lindbergh’s wings? 
Read a book. 
Would you look on days gone by? 
Know scientific reasons why? 
Read a book. 
The world before you will unfold, 
For a magic key you hold 
In a book. 


THE GRANDFATHER CLOCK 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


This is for a verse choir composed of first- 
grade children. Motions such as swaying in 
rhythm often help the little child to understand 
and enjoy the choir work. 


Ticking (high), tocking (low), 

Gently rocking (medium), 

Goes the Grandfather Clock. (The entire 
choir.) 


Swinging (high), swaying (low), 

No delaying (medium), 

See the pendulum rock. (The entire 
choir.) 


Singing (high), ringing (low), 

To us bringing (medium) 

A happy tick, ticktock. (The entire 
choir.) ' 
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TWO FRIENDLY FAIRIES 


CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


There are two lovely fairies 
Who make us feel at ease; 


Here are the names they’re known by: 


“Thank you!” and “If you please!” 


They make our lives more pleasant, 
As everyone agrees; 

Those two most welcome fairies: 
“Thank you!” and “If you please!” 


In fact, I know you'll never 

Find truer friends than these 
Soft-spoken, kindly fairies: 

“Thank you!” and “If you please!” 


WHICH WOULD YOU BE? 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Timothy Twiddle went to school, 
Didn’t mind a single rule, 

Didn’t study, couldn’t spell, 
Didn’t read his lesson well; 
Didn’t like his “old workbook,” 
Didn’t give arithmetic a look; 
Didn't do a thing, just sat— 


What do you think of a boy like that? 


Timothy Twee went to school, 
Minded every single rule, 
Studied reading, learned to spell, 
Studied arithmetic as well; 
Studied every lesson, then 
Studied every one again. 


Now which boy would you rather be, 
Timothy Twiddle or Timothy Twee? 


A RED CROSS SEAL 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


A Red Cross seal’s a little thing— 
It costs only a penny— 

Yet it lays low a nation’s foe. 
I hope you'll all buy many! 


FLAG ETIQUETTE 


MARION DOYLE 


This is the way to hold our flag: 
Stars to the left, 
Stripes to the right; 

Always waving its beauty high, 
Keeping its colors bright. 


Emblem of freedom, 
Token of cheer, | 
White and crimson and blue; 
Sign of purity, courage, and faith, 
All that is loyal and true. 


Halt when its colors pass you by; 
Stand when you see 
Old Glory rise 

Over the lovely land of your birth, 
Under God’s beautiful skies! 


A WISH FOR THANKSGIVING 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


I’m so very tiny, 

But still I want to say 

That I wish every one of you 
A fine Thanksgiving Day. 


A THANKSGIVING WISH 


WORDS BY MARION K. SEAVEY 
Brisk/, 


MUSIC BY GERTRUDE E. McGUNIGLE 


7 


7 ~ 
If Mis.-ter Tur - key could but speak, I am ver-y_ sure he'd say: 





Y 
wish, Oh, how | 


wish, There were no Thanks - giv - ing Day! 
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Tap Shoes—A Tap Dance 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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A tapdance keeps up a_ mer -ry beat; A tapdance takes ver-y nim-ble feet; © And what can you hear that will 


give a bet-ter snap Than new shoes that can tap? For it’s rap-tap-i-tap, rap-i - tap-~tap-i-tap, And a 
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rap - tap-i-tap, tip-pi-ty tap, Quick step aft -er step and they nev-er miss a one, Oh, tap - danc - ing shoes are fun! 





T.B., tuned time bells; rRL., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; The tap dance is a modern dance, done with hard-soled shoes, or with metal 
rAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake. If tips on the shoes. It always has a jolly rhythm, and is fun to do. Try to 
cymbals are desired, they may play the part scored for the tambourine. make up a dance to this tune. 
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A PROGRAM FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


IRENE BERRYMAN 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Franklin School, Logansport, Indiana 


(The chairman rises and calls the meet- 
ing to order. The first speaker then rises, 
saying, “Mr. Chairman.” The chairman, 
still standing, speaks in recognition, “T be 
Representative from Switzerland,’ and 
then takes his seat. The Representative, 
standing, speaks, and then is seated. This 
procedure is followed throughout.) 

CHAIRMAN (rising and rapping on the 
table with his gavel) —The meeting will 
please come to order. We have met here 
today to talk about how nations have 
worked together for good. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM SWITZERLAND— 
I can tell of one way—the sending of let- 
ters everywhere in the world. Once it 
cost from ninety cents to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to send a letter from 
the United States to England. Besides 
being expensive, the delivery service was 
poor, At last men from different nations 
met in our capital, Bern, to find out how 
to overcome these difficulties. They or- 
ganized the Universal Postal Union. That 
was sixty-five years ago. ‘Today almost 
every country in the world belongs to it. 
This Union has a congress of its own. It 
makes rules and fixes rates, and the na- 
tions abide by them. The Postal Union 
has a beautiful monument in our capital. 
It shows five figures that represent the 
continents, encircling the globe. The 
monument is symbolic of how the world 
has been bound together in one great sys- 
tem for carrying the mail. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM ENGLAND—A 
more recent instance of various nations’ 
working together is that of the Interna- 
tional Ice Patrol. It was started after the 
sinking of the “Titanic” by a huge ice- 
berg in the North Atlantic Ocean. The 
United States sent Coast Guard cutters to 
the danger zone to locate icebergs. Soon 
several other nations—Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and my 
country, England—wished to 
have the benefit of the findings. 
The International Ice Patrol 
was organized, and the United 
States was asked to manage this 
patrol, using its own Coast 
Guard cutters for the work. 
The other nations just men- 
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tioned agreed to help pay the cost. Each 
cutter carries a complete radio equipment, 
and broadcasts the location of icebergs, 
their size, and the direction in which they 
are drifting. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM  ITALY—Per- 
haps the Red Cross is the oldest organi- 
zation in which nations work together to 
help one another. Under the leadership of 
a young Swiss, Henri Dunant, a group of 
Italian women did the first Red Cross 
work. Dunant believed that every coun- 
try should have a relief corps, with medi- 
cal supplies and ambulances. For five years 
he worked to get nations to adopt his plan. 
At last, representatives from fourteen na- 
tions met in Geneva, Switzerland, where 
the International Red Cross was started. 
The Red Cross helps people of all races, 
in all kinds of disasters. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM HOLLAND—In 
the capital of my country, the World 
Court meets. Another name for it is the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Its judges, from many different nations, 
have handed down important decisions. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM DENMARK—One 
of the greatest decisions made by the 
World Court settled the ownership of 
Greenland. Norway and my country, 
Denmark, argued over it. Each of us had 
good reasons for claiming it. We took 
our arguments to the judges of the World 
Court. They pondered over the claims 
for two years and then said, “Denmark is 
the owner of all Greenland.” This made 
the people of Denmark happy, of course. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM NORWAY—It 
made my people sad, but the King of Nor- 
way sent word to the King of Denmark, 
saying that the two countries would still 
be friends. The King of Denmark an- 
swered that there would always be good 
will between the two kingdoms. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM ARGENTINA— 
Years ago, Argentina and Chile settled a 














CHARACTERS 


CHAIRMAN 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM: 
SWITZERLAND CHILI 


LNGLAND CANADA 
ITALY MEXICO 
HOLLAND JAPAN 
DiLNMARK UNITED STATES 
NORWAY FRANCE 
ARGENTINA 

SETTING 


The representatives may be seated 
either at a long table, with the chairman’s 
seat at the center; or else grouped at 
either side of a small table placed in the 
center, at which the chairman is seated. 
From a standard attached to the back of 
the chair of each representative flies the 
flag of the country which he represents, 
If desired, the table may be draped with 
bunting, or the walls hung with flags. 




















quarrel by arbitration. We were both 
fighting over some useless land high in the 
Andes Mountains. Then a leader said, 
“Let us ask the King of England to settle 
the quarrel for us.” Both countries thought 
it was a splendid idea. The King of Eng- 
land divided the land and gave each half. 
At the suggestion of the women, our guns 
and cannons were melted, and the metal 
was formed into a great statue, “Christ of 
the Andes.” 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM CHILE—The 
statue was placed on a peak in the moun- 
tains along the boundary between Ar- 
gentina and Chile. The people of both 
countries met to see it and to be friends 
with one another. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM CANADA—If 
countries were not suspicious of one an- 
other, and if they were not afraid to have 
unfortified borders, as is the case between 
the United States and my country, there 
would be more friendly relations. We 
have many fine monuments which remind 
us of our friendship. Four of the best 
known are: the Peace Bridge built over 
the Niagara River at Buffalo, 
New York; the International 
Peace Garden, partly in North 
Dakota and partly in Mani- 
toba; the Waterton-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park, which 
is in Montana and Alberta; 
and the 


(Continued on page 67) 
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ScENE I 


(The curtains are closed. Pilgrim Girl 
and Pilgrim Boy enter from either side of 
the stage and walk to center stage.  Pil- 
grim Girl recites the Prologue.) 


Prologue 


PILGRIM GIRL— 
| have come with my small rhyme 
To tell you of an olden time 
And show you in our little play 
How corn was grown the Indian way; 
For it is well that we should know 
Of other times, and so we go 
To Plymouth town, that you may see 
Many things that used to be, 
As sturdy Pilgrims went their way, 
Content and humble, day by day; 
And thanked God for their liberty 


In this new land across the sea. 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


PILGRIM GIRI 

MISTRESS WHITE 
MISTRESS BRIGGS 
MASTER WHITE 
MASTER BRIGGS 


PILGRIM BOY 
MISTRESS ALDEN 
MISTRESS CARROW 
MASTER CARROW 
PETER, A YOUTII 


All characters appear in Pilgrim cos 
tume, achieved by the use of white paper 
collars, kerchiefs, and caps, and cardboard 
buckles for shoes and hats. Most names 
used in this play are fictitious, but are 
typical of the early days. 

SETTING 

The first scene shows a simple kitchen. 
A fireplace, spinning wheel, candle mold, 
wooden cradle, and so on, add character 
and color, but a table and a few straight- 
backed chairs will do. A doorway should 
be provided, and a window indicated. 

The second scene shows the stage deco- 
rated with cornstalks and pumpkins—a 
harvest setting. 


Each year, in Plymouth, corn-planting ex- 
ercises, to commemorate the hardy life of 
the first settlers, are enacted by school 
children in the garden of Harlow House. 




















It is Thanks - giv - ing 





bless - ings 


free - ly 
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This view of the kitchen in Harlow House will help you with your stage setting. 


The lanting, of the Com 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Ethel Hawthorne Tewksbury and Ruth Tewksbury Bjorkman 


(Pilgrim Girl and Pilgrim Boy step to 
cither side of stage, where they remain 
during the scene. The curtains part.) 

(Mistress White is seated, paring apples 
into a wooden bowl on her lap.) 

MISTRESS WHITE—I hope that it will be 
as fine as this tomorrow. (Enter Mistress 
Briggs, knitting. She knits throughout the 
entire scene.) Good morning, Mistress 
Briggs. 

MISTRESS BRIGGS—Good morrow to you, 
Mistress White. 

MISTRESS WHIre—Art ready for to- 
morrow, when the men plant the corn? 

MISTRESS BRIGGS—Yes. I have been 
carefully saving some corn all winter, 
high up on the rafters, so that field mice 
could not get to it and eat it. 


sea-son. Let prais-es ring to - day For 


scat-tered Up - on us all 





MISTRESS WHITE (looking out of the 
window) —ls that not Rose Alden com- 
ing down the lane, and Mistress Carrow 
with her? Please to bid them come in and 
chat awhile. (Mistress Briggs goes to the 
door and motions them to come in. Mis- 
tress Alden enters, followed by Mistress 
Carrow. They all exchange greetings.) 

MISTRESS BRIGGS—We were talking of 
the corn planting on the morrow. 

MISTRESS ALDEN—Truly, the corn is 
well named parti-colored, for there are 
blue, yellow, and white grains all on the 
same ear. The men now call it Indian 
corn, and like enough we women of Plym- 
outh will call it the same. 

MISTRESS CARROW—I shall never be able 
to call it Indian corn, after that Indian let 
fly his arrow into the tree so near where 
my little Betsy was standing. 

MISTRESS WHITE—But Squanto and his 
men are friendly Indians. 

MISTRESS ALDEN—We should all have 
died without their aid and their knowledge 
of planting conditions. (Sighs.) — It is 
thin soil for growing crops; not like our 
green English fields. (Continued on page 68) 


A SONG OF PRAISE 


ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 
AND 


RUTH TEWKSBURY BJORKMAN 
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MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 


Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 











Ewing Galloway 
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Only those plants well adapted by nature to the 
8) hot dry climate can survive in a desert region. 


> . - 





® ALTHOUGH once the earth’s surface was stony, the rock 

has weathered to form soil, and vegetation has developed, 
in all regions except where the prevailing winds lack moisture. 
Some desert sections, such as part of the Sahara, have shifting 
sands which cannot support life; while others, like parts of the 
western United States, have soil on which especially adapted 
plants and animals can exist. The story of desert peoples and 
their adaptations, and the reclamation of land, is told here. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B THE study of desert life for primary 
grades is presented through stories of 
Arabs living on the Sahara or Arabian 
deserts. Young children are always much 
interested in these nomadic people whose 
existence is so different from their own. 
Desert people live under simple conditions 
easily understood by younger children. 
For the middle grades a general study 
of the deserts of the world has been 
planned, while the page for upper grades 
discusses changes now going on in the ap- 
pearance and extent of deserts. It will be 
necessary for the upper-grade group to 
study the general desert material prepared 
for the middle grades, in order to appre- 
ciate the stories in their section. If it 
seems advisable, the middle grades may 
undertake a study of Arab life, particu- 
larly the making of rugs. 


Objectives 


1. To give vivid pictures of the desert 
and desert life. 

2. To create an interest in, and friend- 
liness toward, other peoples. 

3. To show adaptation to environment 
and the effect of climate on plant, animal, 
and human life. 

4. To show what causes a desert. 

§. To show that a desert changes. 

6. To show how deserts can be im- 
proved by intelligent social planning. 

7. To show the valuable results of ir- 
rigating a region. 


Method 


1. Scientific features. The geograph- 
ical element is supremely important. Even 
a primary group can understand how 
desert people must adjust themselves to 
their climatic environment, while older 
pupils can study the causes of deserts. 

Examples of basic scientific facts about 
which the teacher should be clear are: 

The reason for deserts.—Land, usually 
low, shut in by mountains so that the rain 
clouds from the ocean are cut off. 

Exactly what a desert is——An arid re- 
gion, where the annual rainfall is less 
than 10 inches. A rainfall of 10 inches 
means that if all the rain and melted snow 
that fell in a certain place in an entire 
year remained upon the surface of the 
ground without running off or evaporat- 
ing, the total depth of water at the end 
of a year would be 10 inches. 

The effect of mountain barriers in the 
different continents.—In the New World 
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the mountains run from north to south, 
making access easy over an entire conti- 
nent, and preventing the formation of 
extensive deserts. In the Old World, 
mountains run generally east and west, 
presenting barriers to progress over the 
continents, and causing enormous desert 
sections which also run east and west 
across the territory. 

Every feature of a desert has a scientific 
reason, not only its location, appearance, 
and climate, but even its plant and animal 
life. By studying deserts, children should 
learn how to reason from cause to effect, 
and why changes come to a desert. 

2. Social import. Perhaps only in arc- 
tic regions is there to be found a more ex- 
treme example of the way climate affects 
life than among the nomadic population 
of a desert. A phase more suited to older 
children is the social and economic loss to 
a country which has large tracts of desert 
land. This is well illustrated by life in 
Arabia and Australia as contrasted with 
life in Europe, a continent which is made 
up mainly of arable land. 

3. Changes in deserts. This is a special 
development of the scientific and social 
phases combined, since many changes are 
brought about by man. 


Possible Approaches 
For Primary Grades 


1. A study about camels, including dis- 
cussions, pictures, and a trip to see a live 
camel. 

2. The story of Gemila read or told by 
the teacher (see bibliography). 

3. Accounts of desert life, given by the 
teacher, describing a caravan ride, supper 
with an Arab family, and a visit to an 
Arab town on an oasis. Suggestive mate- 
rial of this type may be found in Storm’s 
book (see bibliography). 

4. Kipling’s story, “How the Camel 
Got His Hump” (see bibliography). 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


1. Use a collection of desert pictures. 
Point out similarities, characteristics, and 
interesting features. 

2. After a brief discussion, ask every 
child to write what he knows about a des- 
ert and desert life. This will help the 
children organize their knowledge and 
help you to learn how much they already 
know. They will enjoy reading their 
compositions after the unit is over, and 
will be amused and surprised at their 
original lack of knowledge. 

3. Have a discussion about an oasis. 


Bibliography 
For the Children 


Allen, Nellie B.: Geographical and Industrial 
Studies (Ginn). Sections of these books 
relate to deserts. 

Andrews, Jane: Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, No. 165, Instructor Literature Series 
(Owen). Describes the daily life of an 
Arab family. Reading difficult, third grade 
and above, but may be read or told to 
younger children. 

Carpenter, Frances: Our Little Friends of 
the Arabian Desert (American Book Co.). 
Good informational material. 

French, H. W.: The Lance of Kanana (Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard). An exciting story 
of Arabian desert life, for older children. 
Contains much authentic information. 

Hall, Jennie: Weavers and Other Workers 
(Rand McNally). One section is on Arab 
life. Simple, fascinating, authentic read- 
ing for second grade. 

Kipling, Rudyard: Just So Stories (Double- 
day Doran). “How the Camel Got His 
Hump.” A good story to read aloud. 

Mansfield, Blanche McManus: Our Little 
Arabian Cousin (L. C. Page & Company). 
Not a new book but still popular. Gives 
many details about desert life. For third 
grade and above, but parts may be read to 
younger children. 

Wells, Rhea: Ali the Camel (Doubleday 
Doran). A good story of desert life which 
can be read as low as third grade. 


For the Teacher 


The Atlantic Monthly. “Letters from the 
Dust Bowl” and “Spring in the Dust Bowl,” 
by Caroline A. Henderson; May, 1936, and 
June, 1937. 

Lawrence, T. E.: Revolt in the Desert 
and Seven Pillars of Wisdom (Doubleday 
Doran). ‘The first is an abbreviated form 
of the second. One of the great books 
of modern times. Describes the Arab revolt 
against the Turks during the World War. 
Contains many descriptions of the desert 
and of Arab life. Excellent background 
material, but should not be read to or by 
the children. 

Stevens, Marion Paine: The Activities Curric- 
ulum in the Primary Grades (Heath). 

Storm, Grace E.: The Social Studies in the 
Primary Grades (Lyons & Carnahan). 
Much informational material on Arab des- 
ert life, in a form which can be used with 
children. 
activities. 

Write to the Imperial County Chamber of 

Commerce or the Imperial. County Board 

of Trade, El Centro, California, for free illus- 

trated booklets about Imperial Valley. Also 

send to the Bureau of Reclamation, U.S. 

Department of the Interior, and the Soil Con- 

servation Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 

culture, Washington, D.C., for government 
material regarding reclamation projects and 
soil conservation. 


Also contains suggestions for 
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jp, DESERT PLANT! 


This mesquite is able 
to live and bloom even 


> ‘ : 
where there is as lit Ane WVEVIVA | S 


famous Death Valley. 










The antelope, 
often found in 
desert regions, 
is said to be the 
most graceful 
of all animals. 


Lizards are usually a dull gray or brown to match 
the color of the sand. Courtesy, New York Zovlagival S 





Large cactus plants (above) 
could live two years without 


Life would be very additional water. The waxy 
difficult for desert white yucca flowers (below) 
people without the glorify the desert. How do 
camel (left). The leis ae Bicasi: Maiia aii et yucca moths help the plant? 


ostrich (below), a 
native of the des- 
ert, is the larg 
est of living birds 


Find out why the tamarisk is referred to 
as a salt-loving plant. = J. Horace McFarland Co. 
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LEARNING ABOUT ARAB LIFE 


For Primary Grades 


ON THE DESERT 


@ A DESERT has scarcely any trees or 

grass, only sand, rock, and gravel. 
Most of the time it is hot and dry. When 
it does rain, the water soaks into the 
thirsty ground and is soon gone. 

Sometimes the wind blows up a dust 
storm. ‘Then great clouds of sand rush 
through the air. 

There can be no roads in such a place. 
Sometimes there are rough paths over the 
rocks or mountains. 

In some places there are water holes. 
Around them some bushes and grass may 
grow. People and animals can drink and 
the animals can graze. Soon the grass will 
be eaten and the water gone. Then the 
people must find a new home, for no one 
can live without water. 

It is on a large sandy desert that the 
Arab people live. 


° 


TRAVELERS ON THE DESERT 


@ DESERT Arabs, or Bedouins, as they 

are called, have no settled home. They 
are always moving from place to place to 
find better food for their animals and 
water for themselves. 

Their home is a tent made of goats’ hair. 
It can be put up or taken down in a few 
minutes. It is light to carry. When rolled 
up it is put on a camel’s back. 

There is no furniture to lift about. The 
members of the family sit or lie on mats. 
They have clothes and a few dishes. All 
these things can be loaded on the camels, 
so it is easy for the Arab family to change 
homes. 

When the family is ready to move, the 
father calls out loudly. The mother and 
children climb up on the camels’ backs. 
Perhaps the father rides a horse. Men 
and boys drive the sheep and goats. 

They all start out before sunrise and 
travel until the sun gets hot. Then they 
put up the tents, and sleep until late in 
the afternoon. 

When the sun is low in the sky, they 
awake and eat dinner. They drink water 
which they carry along in skin bags. 

Perhaps this may go on for a week. In 
time they will reach water and grass. Such 
a place is called an oasis. 

Here they will settle down for a while. 
Before long the grass or the water will be 
gone again. This means another move and 
another journey, but no Arab minds that. 
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Arabs would not like to live in one 
place as we do. To them all the packing 
and traveling is a natural thing. No one 
could live on a desert in any other way. 

To them the desert is home—the only 
home they know anything about. 


a 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 


@ A DESERT may be lonely but it is 
a very beautiful place. It is full of 
bright colors. 

Cliffs are often of red, pink, brown, 
or slate-blue sandstone. Sand is usually 
white or yellow, but it may be red or 
brown. In places there are colored peb- 
bles of many shades. 

Over it all is the blue, blue sky. 

An oasis too is a beautiful place with its 
green shrubs, tall date palms, and pools of 
water. It is a mistake to think of an oasis 
as small. It may extend for miles and 
have towns and villages in it. 

The Arab sunset is another beauty. The 
whole sky can be seen. It will have gold 
and red and purple lights in it. 

At dusk the stars appear, bright in the 
still night air. The family sits on mats in 
front of the tent looking at them. 

Other tents may be pitched near the 
family. Even if no one is near, they do 
not feel lonely. They have their friend- 
ly animals. They sing and play games. 


° 


FOOD OF DESERT PEOPLE 


@ LET us talk next about what the 

Bedouins eat. They eat mutton, 
sometimes cooked with rice. Camel meat 
is not so good, but they often eat it. 

The camels and goats give the family 
plenty of milk. The mother puts some of 
the milk into a goatskin bag. She rolls it 
back and forth to make it into butter. 

A very common tree in an oasis is the 
date palm. The boys climb up and get 
bunches of the dates. 

The girls put some wheat grains into a 
dish and pound them into flour. The flour 
is mixed with water and salt and baked in- 
to a thin cake. This is the Arabs’ bread. 

Rice, wheat, coffee, and dishes come 
from towns on the edge of the desert. 

The fire is made on the sand with dry 
bushes for fuel. 

When a meal is ready, the men and boys 
eat first, and then the women and girls. 





HOW BEDOUINS DRESS 


M A DESERT has strange weather. It 

is hot during the day. The sun beats 
down. The dazzling sand hurts the eyes. 
At night there may be a frost, and every- 
body shivers. 

In the daytime the Bedouins wear loose 
cotton robes. These may be white, blue, 
or red. They are held together with a belt. 

The people’s clothes are often of col- 
ored silk, embroidered in gold. Over the 
head they wear a headcloth which they 
can pull down to shad- their eyes when 
the sun gets too bright. 

For the cool nights they make woolen 
cloaks from the hair of camels, goats, and 
sheep. During cold weather they wear 
sheepskins. 

On their feet they wear leather sandals 
made from the skins of the animals. At 
times they go barefoot, especially the serv- 
ants and the children. The women do not 
like to have anyone look at them. They 
cover their faces with veils when other 
people pass by. 


+ 


THE SHIP OF THE DESERT 


@ THE Arabs’ best friend is the camel. 

He is the animal most suited to desert 
life. In the first place he can travel with- 
out water for two or three days at a time. 
He drinks a great deal before starting and 
stores the water away in his body. He also 
eats a great deal and a hump of fat rises 
on his back. After many days of travel 
with very little nourishment the hump is 
no longer firm. 

His eyes have extra, almost transparent, 
lids so that when a dust storm comes he 
can cover them tight. He can close his 
nostrils almost shut. His mouth is hard 
inside so that he can eat the thorny desert 
bushes without any trouble. His lips are 
covered with thick coarse hairs which pro- 
tect them. Most important of all, he has 
thick padded feet which seem just made 
for traveling over the sand. His knee 
joints also have natural pads. 

Some camels are riding camels; others 
are baggage camels. When they are to be 
loaded or ridden, they get down on the 
sand. After the signal is given, they get 
up and start off. The riders show them 
which way to go by tapping their necks 
gently with a stick. 

Riding camels can easily travel fifty 
miles in a day. Baggage camels go slower 
because they carry a heavy load. 

Sand in the desert is blown by the wind 
until it looks like waves. These sand 
waves are called dunes. It is because the 
sand dunes look like ocean waves that the 
camel has been given the name “ship of 
the desert.” 
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Can you tell a story about an 
Oriental rug (left) or about 
this fine-looking Arab (right)? 


NM. OMADS 





Dates from the palm tree are an important item 
of the Arab’s diet. Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


The Arabs travel slowly 
with their camels across 
the desert. Suine Gillawes 








In a Bedouin camp, water is kept in a bag made of skin. How 
does the life of these children differ from yours? Ewing Galloway 


from huing Galloway 
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Ewing Galloway . 
sin The Arab women use a hand mill (above) ee ert mss : 
to grind grain. Many Arabs must camp , <* eens 
where their sheep can find food (right). ° aS : a a 
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WHAT DESERTS ARE LIKE 
For Middle Grades 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DESERTS 


H THERE is probably no spot on the 

face of the earth where it ever rains, 
but there are many sections where no rain 
falls for weeks, even months, at a time. 
Those portions of the earth’s surface where 
the annual rainfall is 10 inches or less are 
classed as arid or desert regions. 

Places where the annual rainfall is be- 
tween 10 and 20 inches are called semi- 
arid. Only when annual rainfall is 20 
inches or more are forests and agriculture 
possible without irrigation. 

Desert areas are closed basins walled off 
from the sea by mountain ranges which 
serve as barriers to shut out the moisture- 
bringing clouds. These saucer-shaped de- 
pressions may be below sea level. 

Rain clouds approaching such a region 
are met by its mountain barriers, so that 
what rain does come into the desert falls 
largely near its borders. This rain either 
evaporates almost at once in the dry air 
and under the fierce rays of the sun, or 
soaks into the ground. 

Usually in the spring a desert has a brief 
rainy season, when flowers and vegetation 
spring up. All too soon the moisture is 
gone and the plants die. 

It is not true that deserts have no rivers. 
They do have rivers, but the river beds are 
usually dry for much of the year. After 
a cloudburst, streams of water flow down 
these river beds from the mountain wall, 
choked with sediment, until the water, 
perhaps in a few miles, soaks into the des- 
ert floor or evaporates. 

There is a great variation of tempera- 
ture in a desert. The thermometer may 
register over 100 degrees by day and then 
fall below the freezing point at night. 
This is because of the general absence of 
clouds, since moisture is needed to keep the 
earth warm after the sun sets. 

Another effect of the constant evapora- 
tion of water is that desert soil is salty. 
Salt is one of the principal products of 
desert regions. 

Over the desert there is a constant 
movement of sand and dust, which drifts 
in mounds or ridges, ever changing like 
ocean waves. Over these waves or dunes 
the wind lifts the sand as far as the margin 
of the desert. 

When a strong wind blows, great dust 
clouds blow across the desert. Sometimes 
there will be huge pillars of sand sweeping 
over the land. 

Deserts are not all sand, as many people 


believe. In places there are hills, even 
mountains. Rocks, gravel, and pebbles 
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abound. Other parts contain beds of clay. 
In the lowest portions water is found. 
Fertile places and lakes, often salt lakes, 
occur, and wells, water holes, and springs 
furnish water for man and beast. 

So, as you see, there is variety in a des- 
ert. In spite of its beauty, life is a strug- 
gle there, and dangers must be met. To 
learn how plants, animals, and man have 
adapted themselves to desert life is to turn 
fascinating pages in nature’s book. 


o 


WHERE DESERTS ARE LOCATED 


@ WHERE does one find these strange 

parts of our earth called deserts? 
Many of the great deserts are in semi- 
tropical regions. 

The Sahara, most famous of all deserts, 
is located in northern Africa. It contin- 
ues across the Red Sea, into Asia, becoming 
there the Arabian Desert. Just north of it 
lies the Persian Desert. 

Another very famous Asiatic desert is 
the Gobi Desert in Mongolia. The word 
Gobi means “desert” in the Mongolian lan- 
guage. The Gobi is an immense upland or 
plateau more than a thousand miles long, 
with occasional hills and mountains. Des- 
ert regions also exist in Siberia. 

There are large desert lands in Australia 
called the Australian bush. 

No deserts exist in Europe. 

In the New World, some desert areas 
are found, but they are not very extensive. 
See the map on the picture page, “Desert 
Regions in the United States.” 

There are semiarid sections in many 
parts of the world; for example, the veld 
in the Transvaal of southern Africa, the 
steppes of Europe and Asia, the pampas 
of Argentina, and parts of the western 
plains of the United States. 


5 


STRANGE PLANT LIFE 


@ MANY parts of a desert can support 
no growing thing, but other regions 
have some plant life. Every plant which 
survives must adapt itself to the arid con- 
ditions, and develop some way of getting 
and keeping water. 
You are all familiar with the cactus, 
a typical desert plant. Its thick leathery 
branches are able to store up moisture and 
save it for dry periods. Many interesting 
varieties of cactus are found. 


Other plants support life by sending 
long roots deep down into the earth until 
they have reached the zone of ground 
water. Roots of desert trees have been 
found more than one hundred feet long. 
Most desert plants have an unusually large 
number of branching roots in proportion 
to the size of the plant. 

Other adaptations of plants to desert 
conditions are a thick outer skin to pro- 
tect the plant from the hot sun; and hairs, 
spines, thorns, or spongy tissue for stor- 
ing water. Certain plants will grow only 
in a salty soil, others only in an alkaline 
soil, both of which are abundant. 

Another reason why desert plants keep 
alive is that there is no crowding. Each 
plant can absorb all the moisture there is 
in its neighborhood. 

Various dwarf and scrub plants are 
found here and there in deserts, though of 
course all deserts do not have exactly the 
same vegetation. 

A desert tree found in the oases of Asia 
and Africa is the date palm. The date 
palm has a tall bare trunk, at the top of 
which are feather-shaped green leaves. 
Under the leaves, protected from the sun, 
are great clusters of dates, each cluster 
weighing from fifteen to thirty pounds. 

Dates are eaten either fresh from the 
tree or dried. The dried dates are some- 
times pressed into huge cakes which can 
be easily transported on camels. 

The date palm is valuable not only for 
its fruit, but also for its wood, which is 
used as fuel and as lumber, and for its 
leaves, which make baskets, mats, and oth- 
er serviceable articles. 


5 


ROCK AND CLAY SCULPTURE 


® ROCK formation in the desert often 

takes on distinctive forms, due to 
moisture, wind erosion, sudden changes of 
temperature, or the effect of salts and 
other chemical action. These forces model 
not only rock but also clay. 

Interesting needles, chimneys, and pil- 
lars are found in many deserts. 

Deep canyons are often cut by the swift 
current after a cloudburst. Sometimes 
these canyons have rock terraces. 

Certain rocks are but a shell, hollow in- 
side. In other places there are caves. 

Sometimes the under part of a rock will 
be worn away, leaving a broad top. These 
are called mushroom or pedestal rocks. 

When weathering is done in patches, we 
get a lattice effect. Rock carvings may 
sometimes be seen. 

Desert rock formations usually stand 
out in bold relief, because there is little 
vegetation to block the view. Often 
they are characterized by brilliant col- 
ors. They are a striking and beautiful 
feature of the desert landscape. 
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This is a typical American des- 
ert scene. Notice the absence 
of any sand dunes. Fwing Galloway 








Salt, one of the most important products of the 
desert, is seen here being harvested. fwing Galiowa 





Sand blows away except where plant roots 
anchor it. Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agricultur 





Erosion can cause unusual rock formations 
(above). Desert sands slowly encroach on 
the more fertile soil of the valley (below). 


€.S8. Department of the laterion 


Streams formed by mountain snow soon lose them- 
selves in the desert through evaporation under the 
hot sun or absorption by sand, p» Cou, from Ewing Galloway 
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RECLAIMING THE DESERT 
For Upper Grades 


@ IT IS not so long ago that people be- 
lieved the universe to be changeless, 
or what we call static. Today we know 
that our earth and everything on it is 
changing all the time. It is dynamic. 

Like all else, deserts are in constant 
movement. They grow larger or smaller; 
new deserts appear; old ones disappear. 
Some of these changes are brought about 
by natural causes, but most of them by 
man, 

The stories on this page describe chang- 
es that are going on in deserts today. 
They remind us of many important social 
problems, so important that they cannot 
be undertaken by individuals alone, but 
must be solved by co-operative planning. 


DUST STORMS THAT MAKE DESERTS 


@ IN THE western part of the United 
States there is comparatively little 
rainfall. Much of the area between the 
Mississippi River and the western moun- 
tains, while by no means a desert, does 
not have a sufficient supply of moisture. 
In recent years this condition has been in- 
tensified by less rainfall than usual. 

One reason why sand blows about on a 
desert is lack of plant life. The roots of 
plants hold soil in place. When there are 
drought conditions for several years, wild 
plants shrivel and die, and so does the 
grain which the farmers plant. When the 
earth is bare of vegetation, wind erosion 
begins. This is what has occurred over a 
region in the central United States which 
has come to be called the “dust bowl.” 

Another cause of the dust bowl is that 
in some places too many sheep and cows 
have been permitted to graze, resulting in 
the permanent destruction of vegetation. 

A very serious effect of wind erosion is 
that the topsoil, which is full of nitrates 
and other elements needed to grow crops, 
is blown away. Still more serious is the 
fact that, since the prevailing winds of 
these states blow to the east and northeast, 
dust storms tend to sweep toward fertile 
lands in the Mississippi valley and engulf 
still more farm land. 

To make conditions even worse, there 
are many abandoned farms. These acres 
of deserted land increase the dangers and 
troubles of neighbors who are struggling 
to raise crops, since unworked land is 
more likely to blow. 

Government agencies are at work, not 
only county and state organizations, but 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the U.S. 
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Department of the Interior, and the Soil 
Conservation Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Experiments are 
being made to control wind erosion. Deep 
plowing and strip planting (alternating 
bands of erosion-permitting and erosion- 
resisting crops) on contour lines are being 
done with government aid. This is to 
distribute rainfall evenly over the fields 
and hold it so that it will not run off. 
Another plan, called terracing, consists of 
making on contour lines a long embank- 
ment for every foot of slope. Deserted 
farms too are being worked over and 
planted by public authorities. Experi- 
ments are being tried to test different 
kinds of grass which may be used in re- 
seeding wind-blown spaces. 

The recent years of drought should 
teach the American people the importance 
of proper treatment of the land, and the 
need for efficient and concerted action to 
save the dust bowl. Money that is used 
to keep our soil fertile is well spent, and 
will pay worth-while financial and social 
dividends to the nation and its citizens. 


+ 


IMPERIAL VALLEY—A RECLAIMED DESERT 


@ IN THE southern section of Cali- 

fornia, midway between the Pacific 
Ocean and that part of the Colorado River 
which separates California from Arizona, 
lies the Colorado Desert. 

Imperial Valley was once the eastern 
part of the Colorado Desert. In 1900 no 
one lived within its borders. Today it has 
a population of 60,000. It is fertile, sus- 
tains a large dairy industry, and has sev- 
eral large towns and considerable wealth. 
This change, of course, was wrought by 
the magic of irrigation. 

Near the Colorado Desert the Colorado 
River was constantly carrying its life- 
giving water out to sea. In 1904 the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation began the building of 
a system of canals and ditches that would 
turn aside enough of the river water to 
irrigate that part of the desert now called 
Imperial Valley. ‘Today there are miles 
and miles of canals and ditches throughout 
this rainless area. 

Today the desert does “blossom as the 
rose.” Instead of a few desert plants and 
animals, there are great herds of cows, and 
plenty of green grass, hay, and grain to 
feed them. ‘There are sheep, hogs, and 
large flocks of poultry. The semitropical 
climate is now ideal for raising crops sat- 
isfactorily. 


Even with irrigation, there was danger 
of floods in that low basin when the 
turbulent Colorado River became too full 
of water and overflowed. Now Boulder 
Dam has been built across the river. The 
effect of this huge dam, completed in 
1936, is that the water of the Colorado 
River can be raised about six hundred 
feet. Behind the dam is the reservoir of 
Lake Mead, the largest artificial lake in 
the world, from which an abundant wa- 
ter supply can always be secured. 

More canals and ditches can now be 
built to irrigate another large tract of 
desert land. A huge canal called the All- 
American Canal, which will be in opera- 
tion in 1940, opens up for homesteading 
several hundred thousand acres of fertile 
land. 

Intelligent social planning has changed 
a barren wilderness into one of the most 
productive regions in the world. 


Sd 


KARA KUM AND KIZIL KUM 


H IT IS not only in the United States 

that social planning is going on. Part 
of Russia’s long-range planning is the 
reclamation of desert land to make it fit 
for human needs. 

Kara Kum is a desert in Asia east of the 
Caspian Sea; just beyond it is the small- 
er desert of Kizil Kum. Between these 
two deserts runs the Amu Darya River, 
which now flows northward into the Aral 
Sea. It has another river bed in the direc- 
tion of the Caspian Sea. About every five 
hundred years it gets so banked with sedi- 
ment that it changes its course and flows 
into a different outlet. Should it now be 
flowing into the Caspian Sea instead of 
the Aral, it could be used to irrigate Kara 
Kum Desert. In fact, traces of former 
irrigation systems exist there now. The 
Russians plan to turn the river by build- 
ing a dam, and to erect along the new 
river hydroelectric stations which will 
furnish electric power. 

Fortunately underground water exists 
in many places, sometimes not more than 
a foot or two below the hot dry surface 
sand. The Russians plan to build more 
and better cisterns, and to use motors and 
pumps instead of camels to bring the wa- 
ter to the surface. 

The Russians know that only vegetation 
is needed to check the sand drift. They 
are regulating pasturage by not allowing 
herds to feed in one place so long that 
they eat and trample down all the grass. 
Where grass is already dead, they are 
sending airplanes to scatter seeds. 

By following all these plans, the Rus- 
sians expect to irrigate a large part of 
Kara Kum and Kizil Kum, to hold back 
the sand drifts, and to recover much lost 
pasture land for their stock. 
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An irrigation canal is being dug in the sand with 
a large, powerful shovel. 


Courtesy, U.S. De; 
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Dust storms (above) have 
done much damage in re- , 
cent years, but a deter- 
mined. effort is being made 
to check them. Extensive 
irrigation is made possible 
by Boulder Dam (right). 


SULVING THE PROBLEM 


of the SDreservt 





This farm has been 
abandoned because 
dust storms made 
the land a desert. 





This canal (above) has made useless 

desert land productive. Crops like 

alfalfa (below) are often planted 

, — to prevent wind and water erosion 
Planting two varieties of Courtesy, U.S. Departn 4 A 

crops in alternate strips 

which follow the contour 

of the land prevents the 

water from running away. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For Primary Grades 


Aras Foop ACTIVITIES 


1. Pound or grind wheat grains be- 
tween two flat stones. Make Arab bread 
by mixing this with water and salt and 
baking in a thin flat shape. 

2. Buy and eat dates. 

3. Make cheese and butter. 


DIscUSSIONS 


Suppose that a group of Arabs is going 
to an oasis town to trade. What will they 
carry to the town that the townspeople 
want? What will they carry away in 
exchange? Make two blackboard lists, to 
be transferred later to a wall poster. 

What do the Arabs do all day? Look 
up facts and list them. From these facts 
build up a good little play. This is a fine 
way to review and reorganize facts al- 
ready known and to collect new material. 


DraMatic PLAY 
AND CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Transform a section of the schoolroom 
into a Bedouin home large enough to play 
in. It should be as authentic as possible. 
The tent may be made of old blankets, 
canvas, or curtains, Costumes of draped 
robes can easily be made from old sheets 
or other large pieces of cloth. Add gay 
turbans and sashes. 

Typical Arab industries, such as rug 
making, may be dramatized, and Arab 
food, such as dates, cheese, buttermilk, 
and bread may be served. 


For Middle Grades 


QUESTIONS FOR DiIscUSSION 


1. What is a desert in terms of annual 
rainfall? 

2. The word desert means a deserted 
place. Why is this an appropriate name? 

3. What effect does the action of the 
wind have on a desert? 

4. Why does shifting sand make the 
desert a dangerous place? 
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Courtesy, U.S. Bureau af Reclamation 


Mar Work 


1. Name and locate the principal des- 
erts of the world. Name the mountains 
surrounding these deserts. 

2. Study the map of United States des- 
ert regions, on one of the picture pages. 
Tell which states in the United States 
have considerable desert area. Where are 
they located? What mountains shut off 
their moisture? 

3. Draw a map of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Show the deserts and the moun- 
tains near them which shut off moisture. 


Desert ANIMALS 


Study about as many desert animals as 
Draw their pictures and learn 
their habits. How are they adapted to 
the desert climate? 

Some typical desert animals of the Old 
World are lizards, ostriches, scorpions, 
snakes, hares, and antelopes. American 
deserts have coyotes, road runners, liz- 
ards, gila monsters, and rattlesnakes. 

Find out why the camel is so well adapt- 
ed to a desert. (See “The Ship of the 
Desert,” a primary story in this unit.) 


ps sible. 


For Upper Grades 
Dictionary Work 


Look up the exact meaning of the fol- 
lowing words: 


fertile topography — subsoil 
arid conservation topsoil 
erosion agriculture irrigation 
forage reclamation semiarid 


Topics FoR Discussion 


1. Find out about places other than the 
Colorado Desert which were once below 
sea level and a part of the ocean floor 
(Florida, New Jersey, and so on). How 
can such tracts be recognized? 

2. The prevailing winds in the United 
States blow in general from west to east. 
What has this to do with making the Col- 
orado Desert? What effect do the western 
mountains have on rainfall? 





The water which irri- 
gates this model date 
grove comes from the 
Colorado River by way 
of a network of canals. 


3. What effect does the constant sun- 
shine have on the crops of Imperial 
Valley? Is this effect changed at all by 
moisture from the irrigating canals? 

4. Study any local land reclamation 
projects about which firsthand informa- 
tion may be secured. 


For All Grades 


Cutrout ANIMALS 


Cut desert animals from paper. Ar- 
range as a frieze by pasting them across 
the top of the blackboard. Black cuttings 
on white paper are very effective. Ani- 
mals may also be cut from cardboard and 
arranged along a grooved board. 


MAKING A Desert GARDEN 


It is easy to get common desert plants, 
such as varieties of cactus, and the ever- 
popular hen and chickens. Desert plants 
are hardy and will grow well if not over- 
watered. Plant in a window box or in a 
rock garden outdoors. 


“Wy” QUESTIONS 


The teacher and the pupils together 
may prepare a long list of “why” ques- 
tions. Each question accepted by the 
class is written on a separate paper or card. 
Children draw the questions and try to 
answer them. Examples: 

Why is the desert so hot during the day 
and so cold at night? 

Why are there sandstorms in a desert? 


BisLe STORIES 


Bible stories of shepherd life may be 
read in connection with a study of the 
desert. The early Hebrews were nomads 
like the modern Arabs, and for the same 
reason—lack of sufficient water. They 
really lived on the edge of a desert. Use 
the Bible or a good book of Bible stories 
such as James Baldwin’s Old Séories of the 
East (American Book Co.). Such stories 
as “David and Goliath,” “Joseph and His 
Brethren,” and “The Story of Abraham” 
may be dramatized. 
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Above: Once a week Mexican 
peasants take produce and wares 
to market. Right: One glimpses 
native life at a hacienda or ranch. 


exico 


NELLIE MALOTT 


Teacher-Librarian, Carleton School, 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


B® “VAMOS a Mexico!” Is that not, 

senor, senorita, an invitation so chal- 
lenging, so appealing, that we instinctively 
echo back, “Yes, this year, now, let us go 
to Mexico”? 

To Mexico, land of music—gay, lilting, 
and yet plaintive music—music that will 
sing to us again and again through the 
years to come, 

To Mexico, the Old World in the New 
—in fact we might almost say the whole 
world, old yet new. For here, side by 
side with a luxury which only twentieth- 
century America can produce, stand an- 
cient relics—pyramids which transport 
us to Egypt not only in space but in time 
—back, back into a prehistoric era. 

Woven in, also, is the history and beauty 
of Spain—the beauty which is, alas, no 
longer Spain’s. That fated country has 
bequeathed to us here the beauty of her 
architecture, with its ornate and costly 
ornamentation. Mingling with this Span- 
ish influence, and yet contrasting in its 
simplicity, are the life and works of a 
native people. Might this dual nationality 
not be Morocco? 

And here the shepherd tending his flock, 
possibly carrying a baby lamb in his arms 
—surely this is a scene in Palestine! 

Here, too, are the beauties of Venice. 
A journey of a few (Continued on page 71) 
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At Navojoa, in the West Coast state of Sonora, 
the women are very expert in weaving sarapes. 


Mexicans excel in making pottery by hand 
and decorating it with original designs. 


The picture above, of Taxco, 
reminds one of Morocco, and 
the view at the left is of 
Mexico’s “Venice,” Xochimilco. 





Above: The cathedral in Mexico 
City and other great churches 
show strong Spanish influence. 
Left: Often all the people of 
a village depend on one well, 
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POST-CARD TRAVEL 


HELEN MOUCK 


@ ATONE time I collected picture post 

cards as a hobby. Since then I have 
found my collection a help in teaching 
geography. I sorted the cards according 
to states and then cities. We discussed not 
only the printed information on the back 
- of the cards, but the types of buildings 
and vegetation in the pictures and their 
relation to what we had learned of the 
surrounding country. 

When we had few post cards from a 
certain section, we wrote to the Divi- 
sion of State Parks at the capital of the 
state beirig studied for free material. 


CLOTHESPIN PURITANS 


REVAH SUMMERSGILL AND 
JEAN PENNOCK ALLEN 


M IT IS always fun to make dolls out 

of clothespins, but no season lends 
itself better to such an activity than 
Thanksgiving. The long clothespin, not 
the short kind which works with a spring, 
is the one to use. 

There are usually scraps of black, white, 
gray, and brown cloth in any house. You 
can dress the clothespins as men, women, 
or children. 

First, wrap the clothespin’s head with 
strong white cloth, tie it at the neck, and 
pencil or ink in the eyes, hair, nose,‘and 
mouth. Make the knee breeches of dark 
cloth, using each prong of the clothespin 
as a leg. White stockings are put on by 
wrapping the lower half of the prongs 
tightly with some soft white material. 
You may have to paint on the shoes, and 
don’t forget to add the buckles on the 
front of them. 

Capes are easy to make. Just run a 
gathering string through the top of a 
square of cloth and tie it around the Pur- 
itan’s neck. Hats can be shaped out of 
light cardboard or a bit of buckram. The 
men may carry a Bible in one hand and 
a musket over the opposite shoulder. 
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ORIGINAL BOOKMARKS 


MARAH H. STEVENSON 


B® DURING Book Week last year my 

second- and third-grade pupils made 
bookmarks. After a discussion of silhou- 
ettes, they practiced cutting various ones, 
using old newspapers for practice. Each 
child chose the figure he liked best and cut 
a similar one from black paper. Silhou- 
ettes of boats, houses, cowboys, little girls, 
trees, animals, and many other objects 
were cut out. Each figure was the pupil’s 
own idea. 

Small pieces of tagboard about two 
inches by four inches were used as the 
bookmarks. The silhouette was pasted on 
one side of the tagboard, and a slip of 
paper with the child’s name typed on it 
was pasted on the other side. 

During the remainder of the school 
year the following system was used in 
our classroom library. At the end of the 
day the library books were collected and 
checked by two pupils. If a pupil had 
not finished reading a book, his book- 
mark remained in it. The first thing the 
following morning, the children chose li- 
brary books for the day. They learned 
to respect one another’s bookmarks. 





SAVING TESTS 


J. D. BOWLING 


B FOR years | passed out my test pa- 

pers to pupils who wrote their answers 
directly on the papers, thereby making it 
necessary to prepare new tests every time 
the subject was taught again. Eventually, 
however, I decided to spend a little more 
time in the preparation of the tests, and 
have the pupils write their answers on a 
sheet of notebook paper. In this way the 
tests were saved for use in another class. 

A little extra time spent in showing the 
pupils exactly how to number their pa- 
pers will reward one in the ease with 
which the papers may be checked. I pre- 
pare an answer sheet on the same kind of 
paper which the children use, and number 
the answers to correspond to those of the 
children’s. 

When the papers are checked and the 
medians secured, I record these scores on 
my master copy of the test. At present | 
am recording the date, the school, number 
taking the test, high score, median score, 
and low score. I have found it very in- 
teresting to compare the scores on the test 
year after year, and to note how my classes 
compare with one another. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 


B [KEEP all issues of THe INstRUCTOR, 

and each month | list the material in 
a notebook under subject, number of page, 
and month. When, for example, I wish to 
use a unit, I turn to my notebook of ref- 
erences and in a few minutes I find a suit- 
able unit. I have all issues of the magazine 
since June, 1928. 

Every month I read the column, 
“Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher.” 
If I see something of interest, I order the 
material and file it away in labeled boxes, 
ready to be used when needed. 





To Club Contributors 


@ MANY teachers contribute 


Please follow 


these rules in side of the sheet only, and leave 





short, helpful articles to this 
department, and thousands of 
teachers are benefited by these 
valuable contributions. We are 
eager to have you share with 
other teachers any school experi 
ence that you think might be of 
assistance to them. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns. An_ additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
have worked out successfully. 


preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words, 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s. ) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a_ separate 
sheet. However, no accompany 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers 
Help-One-Another Club, Tut 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles submitted 
to the Teachers’ Help-One-An 
other Club are not returned. 
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A BOOK-JACKET LIBRARY CORNER 


RUTH H. WAGNER 


B® USING orange crates or building 

blocks for the framework, construct 
a simple building. Use paper latticework 
for windows, and paper for window 
boxes and a gay-colored roof. Wherever 





OUR PLAYDAY 


JOE VAN DYKE 
B BECAUSE I believe that school should 


mean fun to children as well as work, 
I have a playtime each week during the 
period from 3 o'clock to 4 o'clock on 
Friday afternoon. 

The program is varied. Sometimes we 
play indoor games, both intellectual and 
physical. Games with balloons are espe- 
cially popular. If the weather is good, 
we may play ball with a neighboring 
school or go on a hike with some interest- 
ing objective as a goal. Once in a while we 
have an old-fashioned spelling bee or a 
ciphering match. Sometimes we have 
impromptu concerts on the phonograph. 

At least twice during the year we have 
a marshmallow roast. A few times we pop 
corn, using our small electric corn pop- 
per. Once each winter we have a taffy 
pull, and just before Christmas we all 
enjoy a dinner cooked at school. 


A PRACTICAL WORKTABLE 


OLA MAE THRASHER 
B MY WORKTABLE was rather large 


and sturdy, but the surface was full of 
cracks, One year I covered it with oil- 
cloth, which soon wore out. This year I 
covered it with linoleum. I glued the 
linoleum to the table and then gave it one 
coat each of clear varnish and wax. I 
painted the legs of the table green. I like 
linoleum because it is smooth and can be 
kept clean easily. 

Since I did not have any chairs for my 
table, I collected apple boxes and from 
them made enough chairs to go around 
my table. ‘The edges were sandpapered. 
The chairs were painted green to harmo- 
nize with the table. 
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bricks would logically be used in building 
a house, use brown paper as a base and 
cover it with book jackets. Careful atten- 
tion should be given to their placement, 
due to the contrast in size and color. 
A coat of shellac will pre- 
serve the attractiveness of 
the jackets for a long time 
and give the building a fin- 
ished appearance. 

Within the house suitable 
tables and shelves may be 
placed, as well as a desk for 
charging books. Other ac- 
tivities connected with 
Book Week may take place 
in this special corner. 
Handmade book jackets 
can be used if desired. 


INTEREST IN WORD DRILL 


HELEN VANDENHOOK 


M AS MY primary class was large, I 
found it difficult to hold the attention 
of the entire group in word drill. 1 tried 
the following plan with success. On about 
every fifth word card I pasted a bright or 
funny picture. In watching for the pic- 
ture cards, the children look closely at 
every card that is flashed. ‘They are very 
pleased to see a new picture added occa- 
sionally, and never fail to notice it as soon 
as it makes its appearance on the card. 


THE CARE OF BOOKS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
& THE following are a few ruies for 
the proper care of books. Teach 
children to observe them in order to keep 
both their own books and those they bor- 
row in good condition. 

Never draw books out from the shelf 
by their headbands or by pulling at their 
bindings. Instead, place the finger firm- 
ly on the top of the book, next to the 
binding, and press down while drawing 
out the volume. 

Do not wedge books tightly together. 

Do not pile many books on top of one 
another, 

Never lay open books down upon their 
faces, or place weights upon books when 
they are open. 

Books should be kept dry but not too 
warm. If moist, they mildew; if too 
warm, they warp. 

Do not press plants or flowers in any 
books of value. 

Never mark the place by using cards or 
letters. It weakens the binding. Use thin 
paper, 

Do not touch the engravings in books 
that you handle. 

Remember that even clean hands may 
soil dusty books, 

It seems needless to add that one should 
never wet the fingers to turn the pages 
of a book. 

Mark your own books, if you like, but 
never mark books that do not belong to 
you. Treat all books with respect. 


SOME ATTRACTIVE AUTUMN DESIGNS 


EDITH M. JEWELL 


& THESE designs may 
be used for invita- 
tions or place cards. Cut 
the ear of corn from yel- 
low paper 2/4” x 4”, 
Color the leaves green. 
Outline the kernels and 
the leaves with black or, 
if preferred, with a very 
dark green crayon, 
Cut a grape leaf 
from green paper 
2%” x 4”. Touch 
up the veins and 
edges with bright- 
colored wax cray- 
on. Extra leaves 
of white paper 
may be tied in with 
ribbon or cord. For a 
place card, the design 
should be cut from a 
piece of lightweight 
cardboard. Bend the 
base so it will stand. 
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Alberta.—The pupils and teacher of Webbs School, 
grades ue to ten, would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and products with children and teachers in the 
United States, Canada, and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss L. Kane, Box 192, Carbon, Alberta, Canada. 


Arkansas—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange post cards, letters, souvenirs, 
products, and schoolwork with the same grades of 
schools in the United States, its possessions, Canada, or 
other foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Reba Logue, 
Oak Grove School, Huntsville, Arkansas. 


California-—My pupils, fifth grade, and I would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, or souvenirs with other 
schools of the United States and foreign countries. 
We live in the center of the oil fields and will be glad 
to answer all questions in exchange for information 
concerning your community. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Mrs. Nell Johnston, Roosevelt School, Taft, 
California. 


Georgia—My pupils of the first grade and I would 
like to exchange correspondence, post cards, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils of 
other schools in all states, and especially foreign coun- 
tries. Address correspondence to: Mrs. Hattie M. 
Dobbs, Winston Elementary School, Winston, Georgia. 


Illinois.—My pupils, grades five to eight, and I would 
like to exchange post cards, letters, pictures, souvenirs, 
products, and schoolwork with children and teachers 
of the United States, its possessions, and Canada. We 
live near Chicago. Address mail to: Mrs. Mabel 
Schoenke, Diamond Lake School, Mundelein, Illinois. 


lowa—My pupils, third and fourth grades, and | 
would like to exchange letters, cards, products, and 
souvenirs with pupils of Alaska and Hawaii, and of 
foreign countries, especially Canada, Mexico, and Aus 
tralia. Address: Miss Marcella Isaac, Hancock, Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of my rural school would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, souvenirs, and products with 
pupils of other states and countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Anna Marie Molitor, R.D. 2, Sibley, Iowa. 


Kansas.—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of Gem School would like to exchange 
letters, cards, portfolios, and souvenirs with pupils of 
other states and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Mae Lewis, Sedgwick, Kansas. 


Kansas.—The pupils and teacher of Fairport School, 
grades one to eight, would like to exchange post cards, 
souvenirs, and schoolwork with teachers and pupils of 
schools in the United States or foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Pauline Compton, Sharon Springs, Kansas. 


Kansas—The pupils and teacher of Blue Ribbon 
School, grades one to eight, would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, souvenirs, or schoolwork with any 
schools in the United States or foreign countries. Ad 
dress: Miss Wilma Saleen, Wakeeney, Kansas. 


Kansas—The pupils and teacher of Prairie Grove 
School, grades one to eight, would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with pupils of 
schools in the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address mail to: Mrs. Dorothy Greever, 
506 E. 14th St., Winfield, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The pupils and teacher of the third and 
fourth grades of Custer School would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and schoolwork with children in 
other sections of the country. Address: Miss Flora 
Alexander, Custer, Kentucky. 


ee ate anenen ei 


pils of other states and foreign countries. 


Address correspondence to; 
Pingree, North Dakota. 
a 
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North Dakota.—The teachers and pupils of grades 
four, five, and six of Pingree Public School would like Ss 
to exchange letters and products with teachers and pu- = 
We are in- 
terested in collecting products for our school museum. 
Miss Myrinne Anderson, 


--. 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of Steinbrenner 
School, grades one to eight, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, stamps, souvenirs, products, and 
schoolwork with pupils of all states of the United 
States, our possessions, and foreign countries. Address 
all correspondence to: Mr. Ervin Nephew, Fosston, 
Minnesota. 


Missouri —The pupils and teacher of Dorsey School, 
rural, grades one to eight, would like to exchange post 
cards, letters, pictures, products, and schoolwork with 
children and their teachers of the same grades in the 
United States, its possessions, Canada, or other foreign 
countries. Address all mail to: Mrs. Thelma Evans, 
Albany, Missouri. ; 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
two, five, six, and seven, and I would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, pictures, products, and games with 
pupils of the same grades in schools of other states of 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. Address all mail to: Miss Alma Peterson, 


R.D. 1, Loomis, Nebraska. 


New Mexico.—My pupils, grades four to six, and I 
would like to exchange post cards, letters, pictures, 
stamps, souvenirs, products, and schoolwork with cbil- 
dren and teachers of the same grades in the United 
States, its possessions, Canada, or other foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Mrs. Ethel Durand, Bosque Farm 
School, care of I. H. Burgess, R.D. 1, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


New York.—The pupils and teacher of Dunn Brook 
School, rural, grades one to six, would like to exchange 
post cards, letters, shells, stamps, souvenirs, schoolwork, 
and pictures with children and teachers in the United 
States, its possessions, Canada, or other countries. Ad 
dress correspondence to: Miss Mary M. Thomas, 
R.D. 4, Boonville, New York. 


* 


This month another teacher tells 
us how correspondence which re- 
sulted from the publication of a 
notice on our Club Exchange page has 
motivated the work in her school. 
Her notice, from the February 1939 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, is 
shown below. 

We welcome notices for this page 
from any teacher in the elementary 
grades, provided she is seriously in- 
terested in having her pupils corre- 
spond with other children. 





New York.—My pupils, grades one, three, five, and 
eight, and I would like to exchange post cards, letters, 
stamps, products, and schoolwork with children and 
teachers of the same grades in the United States, its 
possessions, Canada, or other foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Marylyn Page, Waterville School, Lorraine, 
New York. 


New York.—My pupils, grade five, and I are inter- 
ested in exchanging material such as newspapers, prod- 
ucts, raw materials, pictures, and tetters with pupils and 
teachers of the same grade throughout the United 
States and its possessions, Canada, and other foreign 
countries. Address: Mrs. Dorothy E. Rauch, Lake- 
land Union Free School, State Fair Boulevard, Syracuse, 
New York. 


North Carolina.—My pupils, grades five and six, and 
[ would like to exchange post cards, letters, pictures, 
souvenirs, products, and schoolwork with children and 
teachers of other schools throughout the United States, 
its possessions, Canada, and especially the countries of 
Europe and Asia. Address: Mr. J. B. Helms, Linwood 
School, Linwood, North Carolina. 


Ohio—My fifth-grade pupils would like to corre 
spond with pupils of other schools in the United States 
or any foreign country. Address: Miss Catherine 
Moore, Fitch School, R.D. 5, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Tennessee-—The pupils and teacher of Reid School, 
grades one to eight, would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, products, and souvenirs with any of the schools 
of other states in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. We are especially interested in 
collecting fossils, stamps, and sales-tax tokens. We 
live near the Shiloh National Park, and the new Pick- 
wick Dam Park. Address: Mr. James S. Crocker, 
Ramer, Tennessee. 


Texas—My pupils, fifth and sixth grades, will be 
glad to correspond with children of the same grades 
in schools of the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Tina Curtis, Central 
School, Brenham, Texas. 


Texas.—My first, second, third, and fourth grades 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils 
in other states or countries. Address: Mrs. Wilma 
Daniel, Box 314, Dundee, Texas. 


Vermont.—My pupils, grades four, five, and six, 
would like to exchange correspondence, products, and 
pictures with pupils of other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Bessie Labor, Canaan, Vermont. 


Vermont.—My pupils, grades one through four, and 
I would like to exchange post cards, letters, pictures, 
stamps, souvenirs, products, and schoolwork with chil- 
dren and teachers of the same grades in the United 
States, its possessions, Canada, or other foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Dorothy Griffith, Moretown, Vermont 
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We earnestly endeavored to 
answer all letters and con- 
tribute products requested. 

1 know that this correspond- 
ence has enlightened the chil- 
dren as to geography, customs, 


received over three hundred 
letters and many specimens for 
our museum. 
interesting to open boxes from 
strange places. Each time we 
received a letter or 
we immediately proceeded to 
locate the sender's address on 


It was so very 


history, and so on. In order 
to make replies, they brushed 
up on letter-writing and spell- 
ing. They made undreamed of 
contacts. As for me, 1 found 
it very interesting to exchange 
ideas and facts with other 
teachers. 

I hope that the Club Ex- 
change will never be discon- 
tinued. 

Sincerely yours, 
Myrinne Anderson 


parcel, 
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Teacher Trainin 
Ethical Culture 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address your letters to her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


areply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I wish to work out a unit on co- 
lonial life in my fifth grade. Will 
you offer some suggestions? 

I advise that you give the chil- 
dren a background by developing 
as the first topic the great peri- 
od of exploraticn and discovery 
which included Columbus, Vasco 
da Gama, Magellan, and the many 
explorers of the American con- 
tinents. As a result of their dis- 
coveries, the known world was 
enormously enlarged in a com- 
paratively brief period, and the 
first of the westward movements 
—the colonial period which is 
your theme—began. 

Lay out and color on an outline 
map the sections colonized by 
Spaniards, French, English, and 
other racial groups. Settle on 
certain colonies for detailed study. 
Since you do not live near the site 
of any particular one, select per- 
haps Jamestown, Plymouth, or 
New Amsterdam. 

In studying the colonial period, 
get the children to formulate and 
answer such questions as the fol- 
lowing. 

Where did these colonists come 
from? 

Why did they come? 

How did they get here? 

What people did they find 
here? What animals and plants? 

How did their lives differ from 
life in the Old World? 

How did they spend their time? 
(Chiefly in securing food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. Most of the ac- 
tivities carried out by the children 
will center around these needs.) 

You will get detailed help in 
carrying out this unit from a 
study, Colonial Life (Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 
West 121st Street, New York, 
N.Y.; $.50). This organization 
also sells directions and materials 
for such colonial activities as can- 
dle dipping, soapmaking, rugmak- 
ing, and spinning and weaving 
flax and wool. Send $.10 for 
their catalogue. 


Other suitable activities might 
be: building and furnishing a 
small log cabin, colonial cooking 
(drying apples, and making cran- 
berry sauce, pumpkin saucer pies, 
succotash and other corn dishes), 
writing the diary of a colonial 
child, and making a class museum, 
which may include pictures. 

All books by Alice Morse Earle 
(The Macmillan Company, New 
York) are recommended; also 
Candle Days, by Marion Nicholl 
Rawson (D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York; $3.50). 
Inexpensive books for children’s 
reading are Everyday Life in the 
Colonies, by G. L. Stone and 
M. G. Fickett (D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston; $.72); and 
books by James Otis (American 
Book Company, New York; $.60 
each), describing life in different 
colonies. The titles in this set are 
Richard of Jamestown, Peter of 
New Amsterdam, and so on. 


* 


Can you give me suggestions for 
a second-grade unit on “Interest- 
ing Things in Our Community”? 
Our city is situated in a steel in- 
dustrial center. 


A study of the community is 
an excellent central theme for 
your second grade. I suggest 
however that you do not make 
a study of steel, which may bet- 
ter be left until the children are 
older. Also that you avoid the 
word “interesting.” Things which 
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children might pick as most inter- 
esting may not have the greatest 
possibilities. Reword your title, 
perhaps as: “Ourselves and Our 
City,” “How We Live Together,’ 
or “City Helpers.” 

There are several good ways to 
begin. A chart built up by the 
children listing some city helpers 

postman, milkman, policeman, 
fireman, and others with whom 
they have direct contact—would 
be one way. Then each helper 
might be studied in detail. Trips 
could be taken to observe them 
at work, 

A second plan might be to start 
building a box city on the school- 
room floor. Children can easily 
bring wooden boxes; then, with a 
few tools, you are ready to begin. 
Select buildings which directly 
affect children—grocery store, ga- 
rage, and railway station, rather 
than drugstore, or bank. Here 
again there are opportunities for 
neighborhood trips. 

Charts or a class newspaper 
bring in experience reading. You 
can also find appropriate reading 
in books. There are many good 
songs and poems, and stories to 
read aloud. Mount pictures from 
your local newspapers, and write 
captions under them. An airplane 
view, if you can secure it, serves 
well as the children’s first map. 

As the work develops, there 
will be many pictures drawn and 
painted, but do not expect this at 
first. Children must have time to 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covere@ in "Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. If so, please 
send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
* 
See pages 62, 63, and 64 for other 


columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


= 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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absorb impressions before they are 
ready to create. Dramatic play, 
perhaps about a postofhice, a gro- 
cery store, or a newsstand, is an- 
other form of creative expression. 
If you have building blocks, the 
children will play out many of 
their experiences in this way. If 
not, supply some boxes and build- 
ing paper for simple construction, 
You should have a work period 
of an hour or so every day, so 
that the children can carry out 
these activities in a leisurely fash- 
ion. . 

One word of caution. Although 
it is well to have a plan of work 
and make many suggestions, you 
should constantly encourage pu- 
pils to select activities and carry 
out their own ideas. There should 
be a good balance between teacher 
guidance and pupil initiative. 


. 


The year’s work assigned for the 
third grade in social studies is 
“Children of Other Lands” 
Japan, Uolland, Switzerland, 
Africa, Mexico, Norway, and so 
on. Can you suggest a_ book: 
which would be of assistance to 
me? 

You will find in Social Studies 
in the Primary Grades, by Grace 
E. Storm (Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago; $2.50), an excellent sec- 
tion entitled, “Teaching the Social 
Types.” The groups that are in- 
cluded in this section are Arabs 
and Desert Life, Switzerland, 
Holland, Japan, and China. 

You should emphasize the effect 
of climate and environment on 
life in cold, temperate, and hot 
countries, and in the desert, the 
jungle, and the mountains. Since 
Eskimos are the most perfect ex- 
ample of adaptation to environ- 
ment, I suggest that you begin 
with them. 

Of course you already have a 
geographical reader for the chil- 
dren’s use. There are a number of 
good ones suited to third grade. 
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DO YOU have difficulty in teaching readin 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


if 
: ba a Your Reading Problems 
. wa 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
. ne State Department of Public Instruction 
» 4 “ 

iy Madison, Wisconsin 


2 If so, send your problems to 
dit 


orial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What activities may be used to 
develop vivid word meanings? 
Concrete experiences such as 
field trips, excursions, pictures, ¢x- 
planations, diawings, and all oth- 
er kinds of illustrative materials 
help in providing the necessary 
background for the meanings of 
As the children encoun- 
ter concrete materials, the appro- 
priate technical or nontechnical 


words are used by the teacher in 


words. 


her conversation, discussion, and 
explanation, so that the pupil 
acquires the particular concept 
and oral vocabulary in association. 
This 
idea and oral symbol may be re 
lated easily to the printed symbol, 
and will enable the reader to re- 
spond with appropriate interpre- 
tation and understanding. 

Providing the necessary back- 
ground of experiences to enable 
the pupil to read with suitable 
comprehension is an important 
first step in teaching reading in 
content subjects or in any read- 
ing activity. Vocabulary games 
and exercises such as the follow- 
ing may be used. 

From each list of words select 
the family name for the other 
words: lamb, beef, meat, pork, 
ham; apple, peach, pear, fruit, 
plum; flowers, roses, sweet peas, 
phlox; red, green, blue, yellow, 


close association between 


colors. 

Give lists of words to be classi- 
fied as words having to do with 
music, religion, science, aviation, 
geography, history, school, farm 
machines. 

Look for words that describe 
sounds, trees, people, actions. 

Find antonyms, or synonyms, 
for words. 

Have the pupils make riddles 
about words for other pupils to 
solve. 

Have words and definitions in 
mixed order for pupils to rear- 
range so that words and defini- 
tions are correctly grouped. 

Give lists of words. Have pu- 
pils check the one that does not 
belong to the group: red, green, 
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ripe, yellow, black; sheep, cat, 
moth, house, horse: pretty, beau 
tiful, lovely, ugly. 

Have pupils keep a vocabulary 
notebook of new words learned 
during the year in connection 
with each content subject. They 
will enjoy contests and games 
which test their knowledge of 
these words. 

Pupils may keep a list of all the 
words they find in their reading 
which mean said. 


. 


How can 1 know whether children 
are reading at an appropriate 
rate? 

This is a difficult question to 
answer, as even the rates given 
on standardized tests may not be 
suited to a particular child. Some 
children are deliberate in all ac- 
tion. They move slowly, talk 
slowly, think slowly, and will 
naturally read slowly. The ap- 
propriate rate for a slow child is 
less than that for a child who is 
quick in all reactions. 

Rate in reading will vary from 
time to time for any reader, as 
the rate depends on the purpose 
for which one is reading, the 
type and difficulty of the mate- 
rial, familiarity with the subject 
matter, and the amount of prac- 
tice in reading. 

If a person reads difficult or 
technical material, or reads for 
the purpose of getting every de- 
tail, the reading will be done at 
a slower rate than when reading 
simpler material. If the mate- 
rial is simple in sentence structure, 
in vocabulary, and in concepts 
presented, the rate will be in- 
creased. 

A teacher should know some- 
thing of the natural reaction 
time of each pupil to interpret 
rate scores satisfactorily for him. 
If the child reads without undue 
hesitation, and if he varies his 
rate for different purposes, his 
rate is probably appropriate. 
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SERVICE 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE ti egarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What would you do with pupils 
who have low problem-solving 
ability? 

While the questioner probably 
has in mind the occasional pupils 
who show exceptional weakness 
in problem-solving, the writer 
would like <lso to consider the 
large percentage of pupils in the 
public schools whose problem- 
solving ability, in his opinion, 
lags far behind the possibilities. 
In either case, the remedy seems 
to lie in a deeper conviction, 
wholly justified, that reasoning 
ability in the common situations 
of life can be improved, and that 
more intelligent instruction can 
bring about that improvement. 


* 


Do you believe in the new 
stepped-up gradation that has 
been introduced in some of the 
new arithmetics? 

This question refers to the 
present tendency to shift certain 
dithcult topics upward in the 
grades. Thus, most of long di- 
vision is postponed until the fifth 
grade, difhcult parts of fractions 
and decimals are reserved for the 
sixth grade, and percentage is not 
taught until the seventh grade. 

This is a part of the general 
movement to adjust instruction 
to the psychology of the child 
and is supported by experimental 


evidence. I am in favor of it. 


. 


In some suburbs of Chicago, 
pupils rate higher in problem- 
solving than in computation: in 
other suburbs the reverse is true. 
How do you account for this? 


Long-distance diagnosis is dan- 
gerous, both to the patient and to 
the practitioner. A survey” of 
arithmetical work in the centers 
referred to might show that the 
facts as described are traceable to 
a number of causes. Among these 
causes I should expect the rela- 
tive amount of emphasis given to 
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problem-solving and computation 
to be important. Experiments 
indicate that the ability to solve 
problems can be improved with 
practice, and it is not unlikely 
that the schools which lead in 
this phase of work are providing 
their pupils with more opportuni- 
ties for practice. 


+ 


What standard tests are best suit 
ed to the new gradation of the 
curriculum in arithmetic? 

So far as the writer is aware, 
there has been no revision of the 
norms of leading standardized 
arithmetic tests to take account 
of the recent upward gradation 
of topics in the arithmetic course. 
Accordingly, teachers using the 
newer gradation are beginning 
to conclude that the norms of 
these tests are too high in certain 
grades. For example, in those 
schools in which the more diffi- 
cult parts of long division are not 
being taught to fourth-grade 
pupils, they feel that more is ex- 
pectéd of the pupils than is justi- 


fied. They are probably right. 
e 


Would you recommend the equal- 
additions method in subtraction 


of fractions? 

Yes. Take, for instance, the 
example, 6'4 — 2*4 ? Arrange 
the numbers in vertical form and 


proceed as follows. 


6% + l,or % 6% 
2°4 + 1, or 44 374 
374 314 
e 


Is it well to drill on fundamentals 
for about five minutes daily? 

If the pupils are weak in cer- 
tain fundamental operations, daily 
drill will help to remedy the 
weakness. Experiments indicate 
that from five to ten minutes 4 
day devoted to such practice for 
six to eight weeks will bring 
about an improvement of from 
10 to 20 per cent. 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
j Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in mene schoolroom in connection with correct English 


usage and the teaching of 


nglish, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 
areply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Vy primary pupils are very timid 
and, if they do try to talk, seem 
to lack words for expressing their 
What should I do? 

You must, in the first place, 
get some activities started that 
are so interesting that the children 
forget themselves. Bring a rab- 
bit or some guinea pigs to school, 
and let the children care for them. 
Put up lively and colorful pic- 
tures of children and animals. 
Have the pictures adventurous, 
and keep changing them. Start 
feeding and watering the birds 
near the school; go on nature 
hikes. The children will get new 
ideas. Give them something to 
talk about, and they will talk. 


ideas. 


° 


Will you suggest some devices 
which intermediate-grade teach- 
ers can use in teaching English? 
Please include a bibliography. 

Derive topics and activities for 
your English lessons from the pu- 
pils’ out-of-school experiences and 
from content subjects, such as the 
social studies and literature. 

Let the pupils’ oral and written 
expression take place in an audi- 
ence situation, 

Develop techniques of  self- 
appraisal, such as model letters 
placed in the notebook for pur- 
poses of setting up standards and 
checking the form of letters and 
compositions after the spontane- 
ous first writing. On the basis of 
standards set up in class, the chil- 
dren should learn to evaluate the 
interest qualities and the correct- 
ness of their oral and written 
language. For instance, see the 
standards that are suggested by 
Ethel Mabie Falk and Idelle Boyce 
in their article, “Judging by Re- 
sults,” in the January, 1938, issue 
of Childhood Education. 

Individualize drills in such a 
Way as to permit each pupil to 
work on his own errors and de- 
ficiencies in the technicalities. 
Give informal tests and keep a 
tecord of the inadequacies noted 
in the pupils’ daily work. 


Other procedures will be found 
in the following books: 

An Experience Curriculum in 
English, by The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (D. 
Appleton-Century Co., New 
York; $1.75). 

Language in the Elementary 
School, by P. G. McKee (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston; 
$2.00). 

Self-Help Methods of Teaching 
English, by Julia H. Wohlfarth 
(World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N.Y.; $1.88). 


a 


Does it harm a child in any way 
to make him write with his right 
hand when he is left-handed? 

The leading authorities disagree 
as to the cause of left-handedness 
and the advisability of having a 
left-handed child learn to write 
with his right hand. Some left- 
handed children have learned to 
do so with no apparent ill effects; 
others seem to have suffered in 
various ways, such as developing 
emotional upsets and poor co- 
ordination, which in their turn 
have apparently contributed to 
serious disturbances in the way of 
stuttering. 

At the present time, the fol- 
lowing policy seems advisable. If 
a left-handed child can use his 
right hand very nearly as well as 
his left one—if he shows little or 
no preference for one hand over 
the other—and if he can shift to 
consistent use of the right hand 
without manifesting any emo- 
tional disturbance, encourage his 
doing so, for right-handedness is 
decidedly preferable in some social 
situations an@ in certain occupa- 
tions. 

But, on the other hand, if the 
child’s preference for using the 
left hand is strong or if he seems 
quite uncomfortable and much 
disturbed when trying to use 
the right hand for writing, let 
him continue using his left one. 
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HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching’ science? 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


-Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, 


SERVICE 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


If so, 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Where is the best place to keep 
an aquarium in the schoolroom? 

An aquarium should not re- 
ceive too much direct sunlight. A 
sunny window is, therefore, not a 
good place for an aquarium, un- 
less the aquarium is shaded by a 
piece of heavy cardboard during 
the greater part of the day. A 
table near the middle of the 
schoolroom will be the most de- 
sirable location of any, provided 
the room has plenty of light for 
studying the aquarium; then the 
plants will have enough light to 
grow but there will not be so 
much light that algae will start to 
grow, thus coloring the water 
green. 


o 


How much time do you devote to 
the study of the lives of individ- 
ual scientists who have made im- 
portant discoveries? 

It is my practice to devote 
very little time to this phase of 
science material. Generally 1 do 
not expect pupils in the elemen- 
tary grades to remember much 
more than the names of some of 
the scientists which we encounter 
in our reading, and even this ap- 
plies only to the most commonly 
known scientists, 

It is, however, important for 
the children to become acquaint- 
ed in an elementary way with the 
methods which such men use in 
their work. It is, for example, 
well for them to realize the vast 
amount of experimenting and 
investigating which takes place as 
a scientist makes discoveries. It 
is important for pupils to note 
the caution which scientists exer- 
cise so that they will not draw 
false conclusions. It is likewise 
well for pupils to understand that 
the contributions of scientists are 
in a great many different fields, 
and are vastly important to the 
world. They should notice that 
modern inventors use previous 
discoveries, so no one individual 
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is responsible for such an instru- 
ment as the telegraph key, for 
example. Knowledge of electric- 
ity previously made available by 
other scientists was a prerequisite. 
It is more important then for 
children to gain a knowledge of 
the methods used by a scientist 
than to know only details of the 
scientist’s life. 


° 


We are introducing science in 
our sixth grade. The children 
have not had any background in 
science, Should we use a sixth- 
grade book or begin by using a 
book written for an earlier grade? 

This of course depends on 
your plans for the future and on 
the text which you select. If 
you plan to start a science pro 
gram, a series of books intro- 
duced in the grades for which 
they are intended will give you 
a well-rounded program.  Per- 
haps next year you can introduce 
science books in the fourth and 
fifth grades. In this event, your 
sequence will begin to develop. 

If you choose a fourth-grade 
text for an average sixth-grade 
class, the material may be too easy 
and thus not challenging enough 
to be interesting. Some of the 
science series are too difficult as 
they are written and if you select 
one of these perhaps the fifth- 
grade book will be better for your 
grade. When your pupils encoun- 
ter material in a sixth-grade text 
which they cannot comprehend 
due to inadequate background, it 
will be necessary for you to take 
time to build enough background 
to make the material meaningful 
to them. 


« 


Where can I purchase a silkworm 
cocoon? 

A dry silkworm cocoon may 
be obtained from General Bio- 
logical Supply House, Inc., 761 
East 69th Place, Chicago, Illinois, 
by sending forty cents in stamps 
with your request. 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Art Questions 


Answered 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
art problems. Sond yous questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTO 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. It 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


In our elementary school, we have 
been considering the possibility 
of engaging an artist to paint 
murals in the rooms, as has been 
done in many progressive Mexi- 
can schools. Do you advise this? 


Children grow tired of a mural 
painted by an adult. It prevents 
them from expressing their per- 
sonalities. 

The walls in a modern school- 
room should be bare except for a 
few pictures hung there at a time, 
or perhaps a mural put up for 
several months. 


* 
Please tell me where I may get 
help in teaching children to draw 
pictures of flowers arranged in 
pots and vases. 


My article in THe INsrRuctTor, 
June, 1936, contains several sug- 
gestions for right and wrong 
ways to draw bouquets. 


° 


I have been asked to have my 
children in grade five paint a 
mural. How shall I begin? Shall 
I use oil paint? Where in the 
room shall I have it placed? 


I would not use oil paint below 
high school. Could the mural be 
placed in the hall near your room, 
or in some playroom, or perhaps 
in a lunchroom, where children 
will not have to look at it as 
much as they would if it were in 
the classroom? It seems to me 
that the walls of a classroom 
should have a few pictures which 
are put up temporarily. Some- 
times a mural is too disquieting. 

For our murals we use tem- 
pera paint and heavy wrapping 
paper. The children draw the pic- 
tures on small paper first. Then 
they draw them on the large 
wrapping paper with pencils or 
white chalk, since these mediums 
can be erased easily with pencil 
or blackboard erasers. 

I have found that children can 
paint better if the paper is placed 
flat on a table. If the paper is 
put on the wall or on a table that 
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slopes like an easel, the paint is 
liable to run down. 

As to subject matter, that will 
depend on what the children can 
draw and like todraw. One child 
will have to be the “master art- 
ist’’ and supervise the others, or 
there will be no unity. 

We always stress the fact that 
the people, animals, or objects in 


the space should be large. 
e 


We are interested in work with 
blueprint paper. How is it done? 

Blueprint paper can be bought 
at stores which sell architects’ 
supplies, and sometimes at small 
camera shops. The paper costs 
fifteen cents a yard. 

I will describe a type lesson. 
Let us say that it is to be given 
in any primary grade. The teach- 
er cuts the large paper into small 
sheets so that each child has a 
piece large enough to place a 
maple or an oak leaf on it. She 
also experiments, on the day the 
lesson is to be given, to see how 
many minutes the paper needs to 
be exposed in the sunlight. 

Each child places his leaf on 
his paper, lays it in the sun, leaves 
it there the number of minutes 
the teacher finds is correct, and 
then places the sheet in water. 
It develops in that way, and each 
child has an interesting pattern 
of a white leaf on blue paper. 


e 


Will you please suggest a book 
having drawing, paper cutting, 
and other crafts in it which would 
be helpful in the third and 
fourth grades? 

These books will be helpful. 

Enjoyment and Use of Art in 
the Elementary School, by Jessie 
Todd and Ann Van Nice Gale 
(University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago; $1.50). 

The Instructor Handcraft Book 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N.Y.; $1.00). 
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SERVICE 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 


Dr. McClusky in this \ 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Address him in care of TH 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


How would you define visual 
education? We have had a dis- 
cussion in our school concerning 
this question and should appre- 
ciate knowing your definition. 


In a technical sense, visual edu- 
cation is the term applied to a 
large variety of teaching materi- 
als such as moving pictures, stere- 
opticon slides, exhibits, and so on, 
which function mainly through 
the sense of sight. The main dis- 
tinction between visual instruc- 
tion and other instruction is a 
matter of emphasis. Visual in- 
struction emphasizes the value 
of concrete imagery in learning, 
while other instruction stresses the 
importance of verbal imagery. 
Visual education should not be 
thought of as a method of in- 
struction, for the materials used 
are valuable only as they aid in 
the instructional process. 


. 


We wish to start a camera club 
at our school. Where can we 
secure suggestions? 


Write to the Camera Club Pho- 
tographic Service, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y., for 
directions for organizing a camera 
club, and a model constitution 
and bylaws which may be adapted 


to your needs. 
* 


I sent for the bulletin, “The Use 
of Visual Aids in Teaching,” by 
Ella Callista Clark, recommended 
in your April column, and found 
it of great value. Can you recom- 
mend a more advanced publica- 
tion describing the use of visual 
materials, such as stereographs 
and lantern slides? 


I would suggest that you add to 
your library the bulletin, “Visual 
Aids in the Schools,” published by 
the New York State Association 
of Elementary Principals. It is 
based on actual schoolroom prac- 
tice, and contains many ideas for 
the use of visual materials. It 
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may be purchased for $.50 from 
Rollin W. Thompson, Principal, 
Thomas R. Proctor High School, 
Utica, N.Y. 

An adequate visual instruction 
program can be developed with 
lantern slides and stereographs. 
If you wish to add the motion 
picture, | would advise that your 
school join a co-operative film 
library or a circuit service. In 
this way your school can gain 
valuable experience in using mo- 
tion pictures at low cost. 


* 


Our school would like to buy a 
good secondhand camera which 
we could use for copying pictures 
and for making photographic 
lantern slides. Will you recom- 
mend reliable companies which 
sell such equipment? 


Some firms selling secondhand 
cameras and photographic equip- 
ment are: Bass Camera Company, 
179 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Central Camera Com- 
pany, 230 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastman Kodak 
Company, 356 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y.; and Willough- 
by Camera Stores, Inc., 110 West 
32nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Write to one of these companies 
for a recent catalogue, specifying 
your interest in a guaranteed used 
view camera. If your budget per- 
mits, | would advise purchasing a 
camera equipped with a Compur 
shutter and delayed action. 


* 


Our visual education department 
would like to have on hand a di- 
rectory of cameras, developers, 
projectors, lenses, and so on. Do 
you know where stich a directory 
may be obtained? 

The May 1939 issue of Popular 
Photography, published by Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill., contains an elaborate direc- 
tory of popular photographic 
equipment. The price is thirty- 
five cents a copy. 
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I dreaded the cold weather. 


come to school, and they didn’t enjoy it when they 
got there. 





The children hated to 


I hardly blamed them. It was too cold to play out- 
side, and the noon periods were spent eating cold 


The afternoons were the hardest. Discipline was diffi 
cult. Some children became irritable and unruly, oth- 


lunches that seemed woefully inadequate, ers grew sluggish and lost interest. 




















Postum Hot 


Our visiting nurse told me about the 
Lunch Plan.“ Postum-made-with-hot-milk,” she said, 


« 


‘makes lunch an event to look forward to!” 


I found the plan so simple, so easy to adopt, that | The children were delighted! Here was a new game 
they all could play. They treasured the privilege of 


helping me prepare Postum-made-with-hot-milk! 


was able to buy what little equipment I needed in 
the 5 and 10 cent store! 




















And what a delicious drink it made! Warm, steaming, 
with a delightful, full-bodied flavor. The children 


loved it. Even those who didn’t like plain milk! 


Why not bring this hot lu 


WHY Nor ENJOY the benefits that you and your chil- 
dren will derive from a hot drink at noon? 
Postum-made-with-milk is an ideal beverage for 
children. Unlike coffee, which growing children should 
never drink, Postum cannot possibly upset a child’s 
system. Because Postum contains no caffein, no stimu- 
lant of any kind. It is simply whole wheat and bran, 
roasted and slightly sweetened. 
* And Postum-made-with-hot-milk is one of the most 
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Nhe superintendent complimented me on my initia- 
tive, and asked me to help other teachers in the 
county adopt the Postum Hot Lunch Plan, 


Our little luncheon club made for better comrade 
ship. The children were happier. They had more 
energy in the afternoons and an added zest for work! 


—— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! —— 


INS, 11-39 Battle Creek, Mich. 
lease send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
free booklet, “The Postum Hot Lunch Plan,” and 25 in 


nch plan to your school? 


nourishing drinks in the world. Children love it, and 


(ienekat Foops, Dept 


° pe > ° . dividual servings of Instant Postum, also free. 

can drink all they want of it. Postum is very economi- " | 
° ° ame 

cal, too...the cost is so small that almost every child ‘ 
can afford it. Street 

Mail the coupon today... and we will gladly send City State 


you, free, a booklet outlining exactly how you may 
adopt this plan in your school, With it we will also send 


Name of School 


Fill in completely. print name and address, If you ~y 
e indivi part ; , in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, On 
you —free—25 indiv idual servings of Instant Postum This offer expires June 90, 1048.) 


to help you get started. Copyright, 1999, General Foods Corp 
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What is this 
thing elite 


SODIUM ACETYL 


SALICYLATE ? 








y THAT do those three words —“sodium acetyl salicylate” 
—mean? Are they some magical property contained in Alka- 


Sear 


Seltzer to offer you the fast relief in headaches and muscular 
fatigue that is so characteristic of Alka-Seltzer? 


Not at all. While the results may seem magical, sodium acetyl 
salicylate is very real! It is the analgesic—the pain reliever. It is 


, Sodium Salt of Aspirin in a special form that is produced when 
you dissolve Alka-Seltzer in water. It is Aspirin in this different 
form which offers relief from that throbbing aching head, from 
the tiredness and aches of muscular fatigue. It is more effective 
because it is protected — protected by valuable alkaline buffers 


which speed up its action and enable it to ease that pain and ach- 
ing without any appreciable loss of effectiveness. Then, too, be- 


cause in Alka-Seltzer this Sodium Acetyl Salicylate is in complete 
solution when you drink it, it is already to be absorbed when it 
enters your stomach, without taking time to dissolve. 


The alkaline buffers in Alka-Seltzer which so faithfully guard 


; the analgesic, can give you quick, pleasant relief in acid indiges- 


tion, upset stomach and other forms of minor stomach distress. 
5 And combined, the analgesic and the alkaline buffers offer gratify- 









ing relief from morning misery. It is this combination of analgesic 
and alkalizing properties which has made Alka-Seltzer the pre- 
ferred remedy of so many millions of people. 


That is the story of sodium acety] salicylate and its alkaline buf- 
fers —it is the story of Alka-Seltzer and why it can give such quick 
relief. Try Alka-Seltzer, won’t you? Keep it on hand all the time. 


a * If you would like a trial package 








“Pilgrims Going to Church” —George Henry Boughton 


(Continued from page 26) 


Leaving Albany, Boughton had a 
studio for two years in New York, 
and then went to Paris. It was in 
London that he finally took up his 
residence. At 23 Newman Street he 
opened his studio, where he was to 
American art students much as 
Benjamin West, in his time, had been. 
Boughton won many awards and 
honors. He was elected to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and in 
1896 he was made a member of the 
Royal Academy. 


His special field was the painting 
of typical early colonial scenes such 
as “Pilgrims Going to Church.” He 
had a sound knowledge of American 
history, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Knickerbockers and 
of the Puritan temperament. Some 
of his best-known pictures are 
“Pilgrim Exiles” (THe INstRucToR, 
September, 1937), “Priscilla,” “Pris- 
cilla and John Alden,” and “Return 
of the Mayflower” (No. 12, Instruc- 
tor Picture Study Series). 





The Thanksgiving Theme as an Art Problem 


(Continued from page 33) 


This is a fine time to train chil- 
dren’s observation by having them 
collect Thanksgiving pictures and 
ideas, thereby orienting them in the 
spirit of the occasion. Let them de- 
sign their own Thanksgiving illustra- 
tions or posters. They should choose 
the most suitable medium, if possible. 
Cut paper is by far the easiest, for 
the different parts can be made first, 
then composed in several ways, and 
the best arrangement chosen. This 
procedure enables children to discov- 
er which combinations are most at- 
tractive and which features should 
be eliminated, and allows them to 
add necessary detail. 

There is a real defeat for children 
in graphic work if their first try is 


their only chance. If his work 
is spoiled, the child becomes dis- 
couraged and sometimes develops an 
inferiority complex in art. 

In water-color work, much prelim- 
inary practice is necessary before a 
satisfactory final result should be 
expected. The child must feel free 
and reasonably sure of his tools before 
making his painting; then he should 
always be allowed several papers so 
that he may choose his best attempt. 

Often Thanksgiving designs are 
made in silhouctte with one strong 
color, orange or red; and a large per- 
centage of creditable results are 
obtained. However, the child who 
can go farther and wants to use oth- 
er colors should be allowed to do so. 





of Alka-Seltzer FREE, write to the 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. Dept 
1-9, Elkhart, indiana. 











Easy Drawing Lessons for Primary Children 


(Continued from page 


branches grow out of larger branches, 
and so on. Look at trees near your 
home or your school and notice how 
the branches grow. 

Besides trees, the picture in the 
upper right corner of page 35 shows 
also some hills and clouds. 

Steps in drawing a fireplace are 
shown next. The picture at the left 
of the step drawings gives you an 
idea of how you can use the fireplace 
to make a picture of a cozy room 
with people at ease before the fire. 

The steps in drawing the fruit 
bowl are simple. An attractive set- 
ting is given the fruit centerpiece in 
the picture at lower right. 

It would be interesting to have an 
exhibit of sketches in school. Let us 
show all the pictures you can make 
of things seen at home. If you have 
a fireplace, draw that. Draw some- 
thing you see on the mantel. 
cat or dog is sleeping near the fire- 
place, try to draw it. Perhaps all of 
the children who draw fireplaces will 
have different 
exhibit. 

You 
table seen in 


If your 


kinds to show in the 


could draw a dining-room 
your home, and on it 
have a lunch cloth with an interest- 
who likes to 
try harder things can draw a few 
people at the table. If you have a 


ing design. Someone 
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baby brother who sits in a high chair, 
draw him at the table. 

Try to draw objects that are be- 
fore you and see natural 
can make them look. For example, 
if you know where there is a grand- 
father clock, draw a picture of it. 
Do you like to be in the kitchen? 
Then draw the with supper 
cooking on it. Do you like to read? 
Draw your bookcase, showing your 
sister, with her back to you, just 
about to take a book from the shelf. 
Draw 


how you 


stove 


people going up or coming 
the stairs. Someone sliding 
down the bannister would be fun to 
draw. 


down 


Go outdoors and draw a rail 
or a wall. You may 
wish to include some of these draw 


fence stone 
ings in the sketches which you will 
make. 

Remember that whatever you 
draw, you must look for a long line 
first. It may be the top or the side 
or the bottom of the object. Do not 
start with short lines. They should 
be added later. . 

In September we stressed drawing 
from memory; in October, imagi- 
nation; and now in November, ob- 
servation. When you look around 
and see things as they really are, you 
are observing. The artist makes use 
of all three of these ways of drawing. 








... the fastest... easiest 


writing little portable 


you ever saw... 
THE 9 LB. 


Price subject to revision 
70¢ a week (plus small down payment) 


Try it out...see it in 
action! 84 character 
standard keyboard... 
Swinging Shift...back 
spacer! It weighs only 
9 Ibs. in case...fits into 





desk drawer. 
Write for free booklet 
\LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC -° 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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International Co-operation 


Continued from page 45) 


Peace Arch at the Pacific 
\bove the Arch on one side are -the 
words: “Open for One Hundred 
Years’ and on the other: “May 
[hese Doors Never Be Closed.” 

PROM 


coast. 


KEPRESENTATIVE MEXICO— 
Much the same is true on the south 
ern border of the United States. 
\long the Rio Grande, both Mexico 
and the United States are now build 
ing an International Peace Park. One 
year, children.of the United States 
sent schoolbags to the children of 
Mexico. 
“Good Will Greetings” 


On one side was printed 
and on the 
other, “Friendship among Children 
of the World.” The Mexican chil 
dren, in return, sent hand-carved 
wooden toys, baskets, dolls, and pot 


tery dishes. 


REPRESENTATIVE FROM JAPAN— 
| should like to tell you of a Japanese 
boy named Shigeyoshi. His tather 


told him the story of a United States 
wiator, Lieutenant William Caldwell, 
who was carrying an important mes 
sage from my country to the presi 
dent ot the United States In a 


snowstorm, the airplane 


killed. 


When Shigeyoshi heard this, he said, 


blinding 
crashed, and the aviator was 
“And he was tlying for Japan! | 
much I like 

thought of the 
thirty-five 
which his father had given him to go 


wish | could show how 
this man.” He 
money (about cents ) 
sent it to a 
letter 
saying, “Please send this money to the 
| nited States. 
for flowers for the grave of Lieuten 
ant’ William) Caldwell.” Anothe: 


Japanese schoolboy also sent money. 


on an excursion. Ile 


newspaper in Tokyo with a 


I want it to be used 


The Americans said, “How friendly! 
Kind deeds like this make people of 
different nations friends.” Some 
\mericans gave money for a bronze 
wreath, On the wreath are these 
words: “This wreath is given in the 
name of Shigeyoshi, a little Japanese 
boy, and in the name of an unnamed 
Japanese student, in honor of Licu 
tenant William Caldwell.” 

REPRESEN TATIVI FROM riil 
1936, 


a celebrat mn 


UNITED sratres—In October, 
the United States held 
in honor of a gift presented by 
France—the Statue of Liberty. 
REPRESENTATIVI 


A number of 


FROM ERANCE- 


years ago, a group ol 


Frenchmen were sitting around 4 
dinner table talking about the nations 
of the world. One young man said, 
“France and the United States have 
both worked for liberty. Let us vive 
the United States a gift that will ex 
press the friendship of France.” The 
young man Bartholdi, 


His idea was 


Wis | rédéric 
iN artist and sculptor. 
to give a lasting gift—a great statue. 
The people of France raised the 
money, and the statue was given to 
commemorate the friendship of the 
French people and the hundredth 
anniversary of the independence of 
the United States. 

_ CHAIRMAN (rising) —We can see 
Irom the remarks made in this meet 
ing that through international or- 
ganizations, arbitration, unfortified 
boundaries, international monuments, 
and the exchange of gifts between 
‘arious countries, people can live 
together harmoniously, 


IT COSTS SO 


ae «LITTLE 
~ to be 


Ve SAFEST 


worry about “rainy days.” 


But most teachers are not that fortunate. 






Place for Teachers. 
is Under the [.C.U. Umbrella... 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to 


They have to be sure 


of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine, 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers 
loses time, due to illness, accident or quarantine.. The very 
nature of your occupation increases the health hazard 
for all diseases come to school from all the homes in the 
community. No teacher can afford to ignore these plain 
facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. 


| Be SAFE ---Get Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 









It’s such a comfortable place to be," 
because you have no worries. But 


even when you are well, 
when trouble comes, it's 
like being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado rages out- 
side. T.C.U. protection is then pricele Elizabeth <A, 
Forbes, of Camas, Washington, writes: 


When I first took my policy 


urs ane 
} had never had a serious accident or an illn that had 
sused much loss of tim During the last i years, how 

ever, | have had two accidents, resultit in fractured bone 


other by 


with you, several 


one accident was caused by an automobile, the 






zs ; fall. In both these accidents the T.C.1 has taken care of 
| FOU NDED the claims promptly and fairly The T.C.U. Umbrella cer- 
' 1899 yp tainly is weleome when the sdded expenses have to be met.” 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


If you will act now and send the coupon we will tell you 

how you can get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Then you 
will have a true friend in time of need. Forty years of 
helpful service to the teachers of America is your best 
assurance of what the T.C.U. will mean to you when 
financial help is needed most. Send the coupon today. 
No agent will call. 


| TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


433 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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— = --—-f7 
To the T.C.U., 433 T.C.U. Building, 

Lincoln, Nebraska 
1 am interested in knowin more about T.C.U, Pro- 
tective Benefit Send mi without obligation, the 








All Checks 
Seat by 
Fastest Air Mail 














Here Is \ 
Will Do for You 
(For Less Than a Nickel a Day) 


What T.C.U. 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of life. 
$333 to $3,000 for major accidents 


$50 a month 
confining sickness or 


when totally disabled by 


accidental injuries 
(including automobile). 
$50 a month when quarantined and salary 
stopped. 
Additional Hospital and Operation Bene- 
fits 

Policies paying larger benefits will 


be issued you if you so desire. 


__ FREE INFORMATION COUPON _ 


whole story 


Name 


Address 








NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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They swing you along in graceful, easy 
strides because they're cushioned and 
supported in Four-Spot Comfort. En- 
joy youth and freedom in your step; 
beauty that makes you proud of your 
feet, comfort that lets you forget them 
( There's a Foot Rest shoe for every 
j woman. Don’t let tired feet keep you 

on the side lines . .. wear Foot Rests 
] and have two feet to go! Free style 

folder, dealer list. The Krippendorf 
Dittmann Co., 878 EF. Seventh Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOOT REST SHOES 








All Styles 


$6°° 


Denver West 
$6.85 














FOUR-SPOT 
COMFORT 
A— Heel Cushion ab- 
sorbs shocks in walking. 
B— Rolled Insole aids 
balance and poise. 

C— Metatarsal Cushion 
makes your step light 


D—Snug Heelast; per- 
fect heel tit; saves hose. 


ROYCE 


MITZIE 




















Many dentists 
tell their patients to 


right ahead and enjoy 
chewing gum 
Iti a Benepicial Pastime 


With many dentists recommending it, you 
too can approve of Chewing Gum for your 
young people. It’s a wholesome, healthful 
pleasure that adds much enjoyment to work, 
play and sports. And at the same time chewing helps do a good job 
of stimulating circulation in your gums and of cleansing the teeth. 








Four Factors toward Good Teeth are: Proper Food, Personal Care, 
See Your Dentist regularly and Plenty of Helpful Chewing Exercise. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS THE BASIS OF OUR 
ADVERTISING. THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, N., Y, 
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The Planting of the Corn 


(Continued from page 46) 


MISTRESS CARROW—Fie on_ thee, 
| Mistress Rose, criticizing this coun- 
try. It is our land of refuge. Hast 
thou ever seen anything more beauti- 
ful than these mayflowers? (She 
holds up a small bunch of flowers.) 
Mistkess witrte  (smiling)—In 
truth, good neighbor, they smell 
more sweet than what the men have 
gone to get. (The others laugh.) 
MISTRESS BRIGGS—Now thou art 
fooling, Mistress White. Though the 
herring from Town Brook do smell 
strong at times, it is their very 
strength which Squanto says helps 
to make “heap much good corn. 
MISTRESS ALDEN—True, Mistress 
Briggs. We are grateful for our good 
corn and for the help which Squanto 
and his men have given us. Yes, we 
are thankful even for the herring to 
put in the hills to make the corn 
grow better. 
MISTRESS BRIGGS—We must all 
promise to save some of the parti- 
colored corn, and have it ready when 
our menfolks ask for it in the spring. 
MISTRESS ALDEN—We must go, 
Mistress White, for soon the men will 
return and they will be hungry. 
MISTRESS WHITE (rising and walk- 
to the door with her friends) —On 
the morrow let us all pray for a 
bountiful harvest in the fall. 

(Curtains are drawn. Pilgrim Girl 
| and Pilgrim Boy leave the stage.) 


SceNE Il 


(A chorus, in Pilgrim costume, has 
taken its plac ¢ on the floor of the 
hall, or auditorium, in front of the 
| stage. Pilgrim Girl and Pilgrim Boy 
| enter, and take the same position as 
in Scene 1. Pilgrim: Boy recites the 
Interlude. ) 


Interlude 


PILGRIM BOY— 
After all the corn was planted, 
As you heard the women tell, 
Sun and showers did their duty 
And the young corn prospered well. 


Tall and strong it grew and _ blos- 
somed, 

Tender blade and fruitful ear, 

Till the promise of great harvest 

Drove away all doubt and fear. 


Then the Pilgrims planned a feast 
day, 

And with joy in every heart, 

With happy faces, hearty voices, 

Each one did his humble part, 


Praising God for his rich bounty, 
Giving thanks for fruitful field; 
Thus the Pilgrim folk of Plymouth 
Thanked the Lord for harvest yield. 


(Chorus sings “A Song of Praise.” 
[See page 46.) At the conclusion 
of the song, chorus members return 
to their seats. Pilgrim Girl and Pil- 
grim Boy step to cither side of the 
stage as before, and the curtains 
part. Master White, Master Briggs, 
Master Carrow, and Peter are on the 
stage.) 

MASTER WHITE (holding up one or 
two fine ears of parti-colored corn) 
—Well, we have been lucky again 
this year. Look at this fine ear. 

MASTER BRIGGS—It is luck having 
Squanto for our friend. 





MASTER CARROW—How fine our 
crop is since we have learned to us 
the right kind of corn, 

MASTER WHITE—Yes, and know 
ing how to plant it, too, is valuable 

peveR—Don’t forget the herring 

MASTER wiite—Peter is right 
The herring make capital fertilizer, 

MASTER BRIGGS—They do, indeed 
See, | have ventured to grow some 
pumpkins this year. (Holds up « 


fine specimen.) We shall hav § 
pumpkin pies, mayhap, for ou ff 


Thanksgiving feast. 

MASTER CARROW—-The — childrer 
have gone to gather nuts. 

MASTER wHiTE—I have some fine 
venison and a brace of ducks ready 

MASTER BRIGGS—Will you eve 


forget what a happy time we had a §f 


that first Thanksgiving feast? 

MASTER CARROW—Do you remem 
ber the faces of our Indian friends 
when they saw the tables spread with 
many good things to eat? 

MASTER wHiTE—Yes. The children 
were happy, too! 

PeTER—Indeed, you speak truly. 

MASTER BRIGGS—It is good to set 
aside a day on which to count our 
blessings in this new land. 

MASTER WwHitt—There has been 
much sadness. We have lost many 
of our settlers, and some years ou 
crops have failed, but now we ar 
making our way better, and we 
should right properly give thanks. 

pevER (enthusiastically )—Mother 
says that she will grind enough corn 
to make a big tubful of Indian pud- 
ding for the feast! 

MASTER WwHite—There is a bo 
for you, thinking only of a feast! 

MASTER CARROW—Ah! Well, we 
are glad that he can so quickly for- 
get the hardships. 

MASTER BRIGGS—We must cease 
this talking and hasten to our tasks, 
so that everything will be ready. 

PETER—I have tasks, too. 

MASTER wHiITE (faking Peter 
arm)—Come along, Peter. I shall 
give your mother some corn to mak 
her pudding. (They go out.) 

MASTER BRIGGS—God grant that 
we may know a time of peace. 

MASTER CARROW—Aye. (Ie lift 
his hand as though asking a blessing 
and speaks reverently.) God bless out 
harvest, and God bless our Thanks 
giving Day. (The two men go oul 
and the curtains are drawn.) 

(Pilgrim Girl and Pilgrim Boy 
come to center stage. In turn, the) 
recite the Epilogue.) 

Epilogue 

PILGRIM GIRL— 

I hope the picture we have shown 
Of far-off Pilgrim days 

Will help to make you thankful for 
God-fearing Pilgrim ways. 

PILGRIM BOY— 

And when Thanksgiving Day 
pears, 

As passing seasons fly, 

We hope that you will treasut 
thoughts 

Of days so long gone by. 

(If possible, reopen the curtains t 
show the entire cast in an arrestin 
tableau, while the chorus and audi 
ence join in singing “Praise G God from 


Whom All Blessings Flow.”) 
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A Three-Dimension Picture of the First Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 39) 


the top of the table with the grass. 
From the top edge of the table to the 
fold at the base is 3%”. Draw dish- 
es of food as desired. Most of them 
will come above the table top. 

Color the table and the benches 
light brown, the grass dull green, 
and the dishes and food as desired. 
The woman with the turkey might 
wear dark blue, the man on the stool 
dark brown, the Pilgrim on the left 
of the bench gray, the woman with 
the fruit medium blue, and the boy 
dark green. The women’s caps and 
aprons, and the collars and cuffs on 
both the men and the women should 
be white. Color the stockings gray. 
Make the Indians’ trousers a dull 
orange—about khaki color—with 
brown leather fringe, their scarfs and 
feathers red and yellow, and their 
moccasins dull yellow. The boy’s 
hair is yellow, and one man’s hair is 
brown. The flesh tones of the In- 
dians should be darker and rather 
more red than the Pilgrims’. 

On the background, color the 
girl’s dress red, the house light brown, 


the chimney dull red, the thatched 
roof dull yellow, the trees dark 
brown, the sky blue, and the grass 
dull green. 

Paste the background in the box. 
Cut out the figures, fold the bases 
about one half inch below the feet of 
the figures, and paste in the box as 
shown in the photograph. The base 
of the three men on the bench could 
be pasted to the base of the table, a 
small distance away from the table. 
The woman with the fruit should 
stand back of the men who sit on the 
rear bench, as though she were serv- 
ing the Indian sitting between the 
two Pilgrims. The dish should come 
in front of the Indian. If the man 
at the end of the table is placed 
so that his knees are back of the 
front table leg, it will strengthen 
the setup. 

Spread a smooth piece of transpar- 
ent cellulose paper over the open side 
of the box and put on the cover. 
If hangers are fastened to the back 
of the box, the picture may be hung 
on the wall. 





Books and Beatrice 


(Continued from page 41) 


kat (showing books)—Here they 
are. 

BEATRICE (faking them)—I'll be 
glad to read them. Oh, look! Who 
is the little colored boy? 

ALL—Epaminondas. (He enters 
with a fistful of crumbs and drag- 
ging @ String.) 

kit—He hasn’t the sense he was 
born with. 

EPAMINONDAS—I ve been to see 
my auntie. 

BEATRICE—What have you there? 

EPAMINONDAS—Cake. My auntie 
sent it to my mammy. 

BEATRICE—That is no way to 
carry cake. What is on the string? 

EPAMINONDAS—Bread. 

OTHERS-—Bread? 

EPAMINONDAS—It was bread, but 
all the dogs in town followed me. I 
guess it’s just string now. 

kit—Didn’t I say he had not the 
sense he was born with? You ought 
to read about him, Beatrice, just to 
find out about the pies. 

EPAMINONDAS—My mammy did 
not like that pie business. I ain’t set 
down happy like since. I did just 
what she told me to, too. 

BEATRICE—I'll have to read about 
you. (Tiny Tim enters.) 

kAt—Tiny Tim rode home from 
church on his father’s back. His 
family had a wonderful Christmas 
dinner! 

BEATRICE—What did they eat? 

TINY TIM—You must read _ the 
book, A Christmas Carol, by Dickens, 
if you want to find out. 

_ Kit—Here is the book. 
is this coming? 

PIRATE (entering with a swagger) 
—Ho, for the Pirate Don Durk of 
Dowdee. I am as wicked as wicked 
can be, 

ALICE AND KAT (rolling their 
*yes)—But, oh, you are pretty as 
Pretty can be. 


Oh, who 


PIRATE—Those are not the words. 
I'm looking for that little girl who 
doesn’t like to read. 

BEATRICE (drawing back)—\I? 

PIRATE (advancing )—You! 

BEATRICE (putting the table be- 
tween her and the pirate) —But 1 am 
going to like to read books. I’m 
going to start today. 

OTHERS—She is starting today! 

PIRATE (walking slowly and men- 
acingly around the table)—Are you 
sure? 

BEATRICE—Yes, I’m sure. 

PIRATE—Will you read about me? 

BEATRICE—Yes, | promise. (He 
stops and makes a low bow.) 

Kkit—Here it is in One Hundred 
Best Poems for Boys and Girls. There 
are many fine poems in this book. 
Be sure to read “Jonathan Bing.” 

FAIRY QUEEN (entering and com- 
ing up to Beatrice)—You see, my 
child, your bookcase is full of the 
most interesting new friends. Read 
them often and you will find that 
they have become old friends. You 
will find me in your fairy-tale books. 
There are animal books, and books 
about children of other lands. There 
are many kinds of good books. 

BEATRICE—I am going to read, 
and read, and read. I'll begin this 
very minute. (She takes a book and 
sits down by the fire. The queen 
waves her wand over her and she 
goes to sleep. The book folk tiptoe 
out. Her mother enters and goes 
over to her.) 

MOTHER—Beatrice! Oh, Beatrice, 
wake up. (Beatrice opens her eyes.) 

BEATRICE—They ve gone, Mother! 

MOTHER—Who have gone? 

BEATRICE—Alice in Wonderland, 
Kit and Kat, and the others. 

MOTHER (putting her hand on the 
books) —You will find them all in 
these books if you read them. 


? 
BEATRICE—I'I] read every one. 
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6 
, Pet 


Wicing a radio program for school 
children that will make them look forward to each 
broadcast with anticipation, and at the same time con- 
vey to them a great deal of educational information 
and inspire them to better citizenship, is a problem. 

To do this exacting job for our Tom Mix program 
we've engaged Charles Tazewell. He comes to our pro- 
gram with a fine record. In 1936, he was awarded the 
Women’s Club Award for the Best Children’s Program. 
In Charles Tazewell, we believe we have chosen the right 
man to write our Tom Mix program. 

Using the personality—Tom Mix, Tazewell will 
attempt to make our 1939-40 program even more appeal- 
ing to school children than past programs. He will 
attempt to increase its educational and character develop- 
ment content, without hair-raising excitement, killing, 
and objectionable suspense. From the script he has already 
submitted we believe he will accomplish these goals. 

We invite teachers to write us for copies of this script, 
which will be sent gladly. Just address your request to 
me. Too, you may want to tune in on our Tom Mix 
program, every Monday through Friday on the N. B. C. 
Blue Network. 

We do hope teachers will write us their constructive 


criticism of our program. 


Very truly yours, 


Br 0, Rep 


President 
Rauston Purina Company 
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HELPS FOR 
ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


scientifically accurate 


Use helps in 
presenting facts regarding alcohol; 
Visual Education suggestions included. 
Material is divided into two divisions 

Primary and Intermediate. Each pack- 
et is sufficient for entire course—-3 
booklets, 5 pamphlets including “A 
Syllabus in Alcohol Education.” Forms 


the basis for an ideal class project. 
Only 50¢ each, complete. 
ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Il. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
1730 Chicage Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


Piease send m: packetia) of 
at 50c each as indicated below 


() Primary [) Intermediate 
Name 


Address 





City 








Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. 


/ ‘FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. 8229, Rochester, 

/ Sirs: Rush to me without charge 

et rsalf, (1) 32-page book with list. of 

onan oP many U. 8. Government Big lay 

Big oppor- $ Dependable Jobs, (2) Tell me how 
& 


to qualify for one of these jobs 


tunity for 
teachers. 
/ Name 
Mali Cou- 
pon today 
sure. Address 





Money For Your School 


If your school needs a radio or some other spe- 
cial item, you can get it, by having the pupils 
take orders for our special box of 50 CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS WITH NAME IMPRINTED FOR 
$1.00. Last year schools earned substantial sums 
through this plan. Send a postal for illustrated 
circular and plan. No obligation. 


Kennedy Publications, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MPED GOOD 





T EMBROIDERY 


EXTRA MONEY EASILY EARNED IN SPARE TIME 
Money For You or Your School uae, 
Increase your Income, No experience he 








necessary. Take orders from our 
attractive catalog for distinctive 
stamped linens, clothe, Infants’ tema, 
sprons, etc, ~Yard Goods, Many items 
ideal lor classroom work. ea! with 
manufacturer wholesale— sell retail -Make 100 per cent geome Write 
today for money making plan, sample materials and EE catalog 
EMBROIDERY GUILD, 740 Broadway, Dept. 378, New York 


STAND _UP SANTA 
BALLOONS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND PARTIES 
RED SANTA stands 15 inches high, ANY 
WHEKE on hisown feet: Ea.—2e, 55 $1.00, 
100 ~$1,.75, 500 $8.00, GIANT RED SANTA, 
much laraer. in special envelope, Ea. fe, 10 
or more Sec ea. SAMPLER BIG Santa, and 


7 Standard Santas, 2 Dimes. Prices free 


Wyandot Co. Galion, O. 






SCARES 






















Write for this splendid 
Catalog of Needlework 
and Wecorative Linens 

New articles and designs 
in atamped gooda, needle 

point, quilting; new ideas in rus 
making, crocheting,etc. Greater selection 
‘of fine, ready made linens at low prices. Make 
your request on a post card—send it today 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 
SO8 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 


DEPT10-N, 
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simply by breaking two or three 
boxes apart. 
Pieces of inner tube, men’s dis- 


carded rubbers, overshoes, or boots 
make excellent toe holders for skis. 
The toes of the footwear may be cut 
off at the instep and nailed to the 
staves. Old leather belts may 
be used as toe holders. 

To make the skis, 
staves generously 
same dimensions. 
surfaces with sandpaper. 


also 


first select two 
and of the 
Smooth edges and 


wide 


Cut two small pieces of material 
about 1” and '2” thick, and 
slightly shorter than the widest part 
of the staves. These are to support 
the instep, and are nailed to the skis 
about one third of the way 
end, as indicated in the 
drawing on page 37. 

Select from the material suggested 
what for the toe 
holder. Care should be exercised 
fitting the child’s foot on the ski in 
relation to the instep piece and the 
toe holder. After a mark has been 
made on each ski to indicate the loca- 
tion of the toe holder, the pupil at- 
taches the holder with tacks. The 
tacks should be long enough to 
go through the holder and_ nearly 
through the ski. It will be found 
advisable to fasten the toe holders on 
the top of the ski, because fastening 
them on the side would the 
speed of the apparatus when in use. 

The bottoms of the skis may be 
polished with floor wax to provide a 
fast sliding surface. 

It would be wise to suggest that 
these pieces of play equipment slide 
best on hard-packed snow. 


wide 
from one 


working 


you wish to use 


slow 


Barrels of Fun in Winter 


(Continued from page 37) 


For the snow scooter, select a wide 
stave. Smooth all edges and surfaces 
very carefully with sandpaper. Sand 
paper a piece of two-by-four about 
18” in length, and fasten it to the 
stave about one third of the way 
from back to front. Twopenny, 
threepenny, or tenpenny nails should 
be enough to hold the piece of two 
by-four in place. 

Use a piece of wood 1” x 2” for 
the angular brace at the front of the 
at all difficult to 
figure the angles at which to cut this 
brace. The piece is simply laid over 
the two-by-four and the stave at the 
desired angle, and lines made at the 
points where the two-by-four and 
the stave come in contact with the 
brace. When sawed on the lines 
made, the angle brace will be found 
to fit right into place. 

Where the brace meets the stave 
fastened from the bottom up 
with one or two tenpenny nails. At 
the upright a nail is driven through 
the brace and on into the upright. 

The seat is a box end cut to about 
4” or 5” in width and from 10” to 
12” in length. It is nailed at the 
middle to the top of the upright. 

The scooter provides a fine oppor- 
tunity for testing the pupils’ ability 
in decorative planning. The con- 
struction is such that it challenges 
the use of more than two colors of 
paint, and the selection and applica- 
tion of these colors should be inter- 
esting to watch. 

The snow scooter is intended for 
the girl or boy who can saw in a 
straight line and who has a good 
sense of balance. When sliding on 


scooter. It is not 


it 4s 








this “flyer,” the rider balances him. 
self with his feet and holds on to th 
sides of the seat with both of hi 
hands. 

It is not advisable to paint th 
bottoms of the runners on any of 
these playthings. Paint will 
down the capacity for sliding. 


slow 


Wa 


applied to the runners and rubbed inf 


carefully will give a very slipper 
surface. 

The box sled is the simplest of thi 
group of playthings to build. Selec, 
the box desired. Hammer in all nail 
carefully, and reinforce the box with 
additional nails if Pick 
out two staves which match in colo 
and width. 


necessary. 


Turn the box upside down ani 


the two runners on as ind 
cated in the center photograph, page 
37. Care should be taken have 
the runners even and the projection 
extending out farther on the front of 
the box than on the rear. (See photo 
graph. ) 

Bore “4” holes in the runners ; 
the front of the sled, as shown in th 
drawing on page 37. 
of proper length and fasten it s 
that the knot is on top of the runner 


fasten 


Select a roy 


The sled is now ready for a cox 


of paint. 
color and the runners, painted on th 
top only, of a complementary color. 

By cutting the staves a shorte 
length and fastening them across th 
ends of the box at the bottom a ven 
effective doll’s cradle may be con- 
structed. Small square sticks can bk 
mounted in each corner for canop) 
braces. A bit of cloth may be fas 
tened to the braces for the canopy 


A Way to Encourage Creative Writing 


which is poetry’s sole and sufficient 
reason for being. 

Too many of our modern teachers 
ask a child to repeat in drab phrases 
the shining thought that the poet 
has clothed in brilliant colors. And 
before them, the awe in the heart of 
a child changes to dull apathy. 
rather give the child the 
thought in the poet's language, un- 
spoiled; and then let us give him the 


Let us 
poet's 


opportunity to give back to us, not 


their cold-weather homes. Sometimes 
they build their houses close together 
in a little village. Each house has a 
doorway that opens into the water, 
for Mr. Muskrat sleeps only in the 
daytime in winter. At night he slips 
out into the water under the ice, to 
look for food.” 

“Oh,” said Robin, “I think I have 
seen a muskrat village in the pond 
where we skate.” 

“The little chipmunk,” Mother 
continued, “makes a long tunnel 
leading to his nest, which he lines 
with leaves. There he sleeps while 


(Continued from page 28) 


the poet’s thought, but his own, clad 
in all the raiment of poesy. 

These children did not produce 
great poetry. That was not the in- 
tention. They learned a good deal 
of spelling, punctuation, and gram 
mar. That was incidental. They 
did become acquainted with some of 
the fine poetry of the world. They 
awakened to the joy of imaginative 
thinking and grew in the awareness 
of the beauty of words. 





Winter Sleepers 


(Continued from page 16) 


it is very cold, but on mild days he 
will wake up and come out into the 
sun. He is not very spry, though, 
and when another cold snap comes, 
he scurries back to his warm nest. 

“The red squirrel sleeps lightly, 
too, and when the weather is not so 
cold, he and Brother Chipmunk may 
be seen moving about in the sunshine. 

“One of the coziest beds is made 
by the raccoon. You know what 
bushy tails raccoons have. Several 
of them curl up together in a hollow 
tree and curve their tails around them 
for a cover. 


The box may be of onl 





To only a few of us it is given? 
paint pictures or to make music, bu 
to everyone is given the gift of read 
ing and writing, and this being ust 
imaginatively is the gift of poetry. 

EpitortiaL Note: When Miss Scot 
made the experiment with creati 
poetry writing described in this artic 
she was teaching in the seventh ap 
eighth grades of Obey School, Pitt 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

“A Little Song of Life,” a stanza 
which appears on page 28, is printed! 
permission of Thomas Bird Mosher. 


“There are other animals thi 
make winter beds and sleep © 
spring, but that is enough for W 


night,” said Mother. “Now wit 
which should you like to chang 
places? I believe it would be wi 


the raccoon.” 

“I think,” said Robin sleepily, © 
would rather have my own bed a 
blankets.” 

nail have to get up in the mor 

laughed Mother. 
ei can always go to bed again! 
night,” answered Robin, who ¥ 
soon fast alseep. 
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Mexico 


(Continued from page 57) 


miles from Mexico City brings us to 
the floating gardens of Xochimilco— 
and now, as a flower-bedecked boat 
carries us lazily among the islands, 
we may dream ourselves even beyond 
Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic— 
on, on to the legendary Islands of the 
Blest. 

And so, in Mexico, we may see the 
world with ail the charm of its many 
foreign lands. And is it not almost 
as simple as the magic carpet? It re- 
quires only a short journey in the 
comfortable air-conditioned coaches 
of the West Coast or other rail route. 
Or we may, if we choose, approach 
by sea, either from the east via Vera 
Cruz, or from the west via Acapulco 
—or we may use the new Interna- 
tional Highway. Each approach of 
fers its OWn attraction, but 
each the goal is the same—up and up 
to that queen of cosmopolitan cities 
—Mexico, the capital. 


from 


Like a magnet it attracts us, and 
like a magnet it holds us. The 
temptation seizes us to be another 
Ulysses—to loiter forever at the feet 
of Popocatepetl and his white lady 
Ixtacihuatl. This, we know, is im- 
possible. Can we not, then, take a 
little of this colorful land home with 
us? Si, senora, Indian baskets from 
Toluca, creations of beauty and riots 
of color! Sarapes and rugs from 
Oaxaca! Pottery and painted tiles 
from Puebla! Blue bubble 
from Guadalajara! Sombreros, straw 
And all, senora, 


glass 


horses, painted pigs! 
for a few pesos! 
Laden with our purchases, and 
filled with a delightful 
memories, we say “Adios!” to this 
land of charm, knowing full well 
that to the question, “Where shall | 
spend my vacation this year?” there 


thousand 


could have been no more satisfactory 
reply than this—“Vamos a Mexico! 


Broadcasting Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 20) 


The broadcast was a great success. 
We received hundreds of letters 
from our radio audience. 

Our classroom radio programs 
continued. We decided that our 
best workers should be selected from 
time to time to take part in our 
future broadcasts over our local 
radio station. I was deluged with 
requests for a chance to broadcast. 
Enunciation and pronunciation im- 
proved overnight. 

As I teach music as well as liter- 
ature, we study, during our regular 
music period, songs appropriate for 
our broadcasts. The best singers are 
invited to participate. 

To commemorate Lincoln's birth 
day, we broadcast Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews’ T'he Perfect Trib- 


ute. We had a drummer boy and a 
bugler, as well as our regular musi- 
cians and choristers, 

a few lines from a 
principal’s letter written to our su- 
perintendent. 

“We were greatly impressed by 
the excellent program given over 
WHOM by the pupils of School No. 
One. 


Let me quote 


Our understanding and appre- 
ciation of Lincoln and the Gettys- 
burg Address were broadened through 
this radio dramatization. 

“The continuance of this project 
in literature, and in other subject 
fields, 


would, we _ believe, 


prove a 

highly valuable educational adjunct.” 
A broadcast, taken from Louisa 
Alcott’s Little Women, was given 


during American Education Week. 





A Literature Test 


(Continued from page 23) 


Key 


. Hiawatha 

. Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 
Heidi 

. Pinocchio 

. Alice in Wonderland 
. Hans Brinker 

. The Little Lame Prince 
- Black Beauty 

. Robinson Crusoe 

. Switzerland 

. a desert island 
Holland 

England 

. England 

. Galahad; 4. Elaine 
Little Lame Prince 
King Arthur 
Hiawatha 

Lewis Carroll 

- Daniel Defoe 

Henry W. Longfellow 
» James Whitcomb Riley 
5. Eugene Field 


III. 


—_ 
—_ 
whee Bw NK BA Vs SY KH — 


IV, 


VI. 


< 
New Hoe NOM 
e 


> 


VII. 1. Dr. Dolittle 

2. Black Beauty 

3. Little Lame Prince 

4. Heidi 

§. Pinocchio 

VIII. 1. Litthe Orphant Annie 

2. Pinocchio 

3. Nokomis 

4. Robin Hood 

5 Alice in Wonderland 

1. Robin Hood 

2. Robinson Crusoe 

3. Gretel, or Carl 

4. Pinocchio 

1. Gretel; 4. Carl 

1. “Side by side on the table 
sat.” 

2. “ “To talk of many 
things.’ ” 

3. “By the shining Big-Sea- 
Water.” 

4. “The village smithy stands.” 

5. “that goes in and out with 


me. 
XII. 2. Chibiabos 
4. Nokomis 
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MEMBER 
NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
WICHITA, 433 W. 2nd Street; LOS ANGELES, 6th and Main Street 


Look in your Classified Telephone Directory for the address of your 
local Santa Fe Trailways Agent ' 
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The New Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 


FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS... 


T NITS of work are the teacher's greatest aid 
U today in presenting the Social Studies and 
Elementary Science. To provide this material 
in the most convenient, usable form, the pub- 


lishers of The Instructor are introducing Tue 
InstrucToR Series OF ILLUsTRATED UNITS, em- 
bracing a wide variety of subjects. In this 


series the Units are published separately and 
are obiainable as desired. 


Based on the Illustrated Units which have 
heen appearing in The Instructor, but carefully 
revised and improved, the Units in this series 
are up-to-date in every particular, 


Each Unit consists of an 8-page pamphlet of 


text material, size 12°4 by 9% inches, and a 


picture portjolio of the same size containing 


four pages of carefully selected illustrations. 
The picture pages have no reading matter on 
the back and so are ready to put on the bulle- 
tin board, cut out and mount, or file for refer- 
Both the pamphlet of text material and 
the picture pages are printed on a_ heavy, 
enamel-finish like that used for the 


covers of The Instructor. 


ence, 


paper, 


The 8-page pamphlet of text material, on 
the cover of which is a large picture, includes: 


a general overview of the subject: suggested 
teaching procedures: factual reading matter 


for the pupils: questions, exercises, and activi- 
All of this material 
on three 


ties: and a bibliography. 


is arranged for use separate grade 


levels--primary, middle, and upper. 


At the right is a list of the first group of sub- 
jects which will be made available in Tue IN- 
STRUCTOR Series OF ILLustRateED Units. The 
Units on Elementary Science were prepared by 
Glenn 0. 
ratory Schools, University of Chicago: those on 
Social Studies by Marion Paine Stevens, In- 
structor in Primary and Teacher-Training De- 
partments, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City, and Katherine L. Julian, Teacher of So- 
cial Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Blough, Instructor in Science, Labo- 


These Units are being greeted with enthusi- 
asm by teachers and school executives every- 
where. You, too, will be delighted with them. 
Send a trial order today, using the convenient 
order form at right. 


The Units in this series are priced at 30 cents each, postpaid; four or more, 


25 cents each, postpaid. 


iny number of the Units may be ordered in com- 


bination with THE INSTRUCTOR at the 2 


5-cent price. Order Units by number. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR 
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EACH UNIT PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 








LIST OF SUBJECTS 


The unita in this list are 
as possible and most of them are now 


being published as rapidly 
ready. Other 
subjects will he added to the series from time to time. 


Plant Life (39) 


Airplanes (1) 
The Post 
| 
| 
| 


Animals (3) 
Astronomy (8) 
Birds (32) 
Boats (12) 
Books (25) 
Character 
Edueation (31) 
Christmas 
Customs (34) 
Christmas 
Music (35) 
City Life (15) 
Clothing (26) 
Communi- 
cation (2) Pioneer 
Eskimos (4) Life (20) 
ORDER SUBJECTS BY 


Exploring the 

World (11) 
Family Life (30) 
Farm Life (14) 
Fishing (13) 
Food (6) 
Holland (23) 
Indians (40) 
Mexico 18) 
Music (33) 
Natural 

Resources (16) 
Old World 

Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 


Office (27) 
Rocks and 

Minerals (5) 
Safety 

Education (24) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 
South America (22) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17) | 
Trees (9) 
Weather (19) 
Wild Flowers (36) 
“World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 
NUMBER. 





Pp ——Use this Convenient Order Form—- — 


| I have ringed below the 


A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Please send me 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Instructor Illustrated Units 
numbers of the Hote desired 


8884 & 6 F & od oa oa. 
if cents @ 

| 11 12 13 14 #15 «#«16~«:17 ~«#«218~«#219 four er mare 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30( 0% ome 

| 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 ) 30 cents each 

| I am enclosing $ herewith. 

| Name 

| St. or R.D. 

| P. oO. State.. 
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Let's Take Pictures! 


(Continued from page 25) 


is high in the sky, thus casting 
shadows straight down on the faces. 
When the sun is lower, the light 
will reflect on the faces to good 
advantage. Remember, also, never 
to have a group facing directly into 
the sunlight, for it always causes 
squinting and unnatural expressions. 
The light should be at the back of 
the camera and as near a 45-degree 
angle as possible. 

Outside exposures will vary with 
both the time of day and the season 
of the year. During the winter 
months, exposures must necessarily 
be a little longer, to allow for the 
reduced brilliance of the sunlight. 
In the late morning or early after- 
noon of a winter day, with bright 
sunshine, you may use an f/11 open- 
ing with a camera that has a shutter 
speed of 12 of a second. This in- 
creases the depth of focus and as- 
sures a sharper focus on all members 
of the group. On cloudy days, use 
a larger aperture for correct expo- 
sure. If you are working with a very 
large group, and need to use w- 
second shutter speed, to prevent 
movement in the group’s showing on 
the film, use a larger opening. 

There are occasions that do not 
lend themselves to outdoor group 
pictures, as operettas, class plays, or 
parties given in classrooms at night. 
In these circumstances, the most de- 
sirable method is to use flash bulbs. 
There are two sizes, and for use with 
groups, the larger size is preferable. 
Best results are obtained when the 
bulbs are used in reflectors, of which 
many kinds are available. To im- 
provise a reflector, hold a shallow 
aluminum pan behind the bulb when 
it is ready to be flashed. 

Be sure that your camera is sup- 
ported solidly on a tripod or table. 
Have the shutter wide open, and set 
it for either bulb or time exposure. 
lf your camera has an anastigmatic 
lens, set it at £/8. 

The distance of the subject from 
the lamp and reflector varies accord- 
ing to the distance the camera needs 
to be from the subject in order to 
include the whole group. Hold the 
reflector slightly above and to one 
side of the camera. 

If it is a large group, arrange the 
reflector so that the most light will 


be cast on the row farthest from the 
camera. This makes a more even 
distribution of light, and prevents 
overexposure of those nearest the 
light. If it is necessary to place 
your camera farther than twelve 
feet from the group, in order to in- 
clude all the group in the finder, it 
is advisable to use two or more flash 
bulbs either in one double reflector 
or in several single ones. The room 
lights may remain burning, in order 
to facilitate the operation of the 
camera. Make doubly sure that the 
switch is off before screwing the flash 
bulbs into the sockets. You are now 
ready to open the shutter, flash the 
bulbs, and then close the shutter. 

If the number of persons is too 
great to be included in one picture, 
split the group into two logical, 
associated parts of a size that will 
permit easy inclusion. In the pic- 
tures of the Indians and the colonial 
group, two divisions had to be made 
in the very large cast of characters. 
Even then it was necessary to place 
the camera between thirty and forty 
feet from the subject, in order to in- 
clude everyone. By using three flash 
bulbs in reflectors, and with super- 
sensitive, panchromatic film, the set- 
ting was at f/8. 

Parents are usually willing to have 
their children pay the small price of 
prints in order to have the photo- 
graphs for their own records, for al- 
bums, or to send to their relatives. 
Outsiders and friends frequently 
want pictures of activities for reasons 
of their own particular interests, and 
they are glad to pay the small cost of 
the pictures. Teachers, coaches, or 
sponsors of an activity like prints for 
their own records, and to facilitate 
the exchange of ideas with teachers 
in other schools. The school is proud 
to display these pictures in scrap 
books, in albums, or on the walls, as 
a pictorial record of its activities. 

Newspapers and other publications 
welcome glossy enlargements of 
winning athletic teams, pictures of 
special programs, and so on, to use 
for publication, if space permits. 

Besides putting your school in the 
news, and affording a universal ex- 
change of ideas, these pictures will 
give you an immeasurable amount of 
personal pride and pleasure. 





Abigail's Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 17) 


she could not read the words, Wolita 
seemed to like them very much. 

When they had finished eating, 
Wolita walked over to the sampler, 
took it down from the wall, and 
draped it about her shoulders like a 
blanket. 

Wolita said slowly, “Me like. Me 
want.” 

Abigail looked at her mother in 
Surprise. What could she send to 
Cousin Prudence if she gave the 
sampler to Wolita? * 

Just then Wolita reached up and 
pulled off the beautiful necklace of 
colored beads which she was wearing. 


She held out the beads to Abigail. 


“You have beads. Me have this,” 
Wolita urged, pulling the sampler 
closer about her. 

Abigail, uncertain as to what to 
do, looked at her mother. Mother 
nodded her head, so Abigail took the 
necklace, and looked at it admiringly. 
She would send the fine necklace 
to Cousin Prudence! How proud 
Cousin Prudence would be of it. 

Turning around to look at the 
motto on the sampler, now across 
Wolita’s shoulders, Abigail felt very 
thankful for the bountiful feast, the 
beautiful necklace, and the little 
friend who had helped make this a 
happy Thanksgiving Day. 
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.-» Highly Educational, Written to Appeal to 
Students. Send for your FREE copies today. 








The Seal of Acceptance denotes 
that the educational material in 
these hooks ix acceptable to the 


Council on Foods of the American 





Medical Association, 


Sitiy of 


The history, cultivation, prep- 
aration for market, and look 
aging of coffee are all described 
in this interesting 40-page 
booklet. Lt is illustrated 
throughout with photographs, 
Contains a section for home 
economics teachers on the brew- 
ing of ‘ offee, 


and the Story of Pineapple 

This 48-page booklet contains 
an historical description of the 
Islands, plus the complete story 
of the origin, cultivation, and 
canning of rineapple; also eon- 
tains excellent: recipes; illus- 
trated, The cover unfolds into 
an attractive 4d-color map of 
the stands, 


Tha Sitry of 
Salmon 


This booklet describes the life 
of the salmon— its beginning in 
cold Alaskan streams, its mya- 
terious rush to unknown parts 
of the Pacifie— its dramatic re- 
turn upstream to its birthplace, 
there to spawn and die. ‘The 
bowk contains chapters on salm- 
on fishing, salmon as a food, 
and methods of conservation, 
all profusely illustrated. Mail 


coupon for your freecopiestoday, 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN GAN 
COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


Home Economics Dept. I-11, American Can Company, 230 Park Ave., New Y ork 


Please send me ......copies of (] “The Story of Coffee,” () “The Hawaiian 
Islands and the Story of Pineapple,” [ “Story of Salmon.” 

Name Grade 

School 


Street 


City State 


We Do No Canning 








at CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


There are words in the 
winds from the sea’s blue 
horizon, and syllables in the 
surf. They urge you to for- 
get routine, to take a new 
lease on life. 

So, too, will the creature 
comforts found at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Long Ocean 
Decks basking beneath 
October's sun. Bicycling, 
golf, squash and badminton. 
Thoughtful service. Splendid 
meals. Restricted clientele. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Mlantic Cily 
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Coast from $7841 First Class! 


Los Angeles February 3, 1940. 


Class! 


seaway from your Travel Agent, or write 


OSAKA SYOSEN KAISYA 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Agents: Williams, Dimond & Co., 
Los Ange'es and San Francisco; 
jas. P. & J. Stuart Robertson, 
Chicago 
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WORLD via the SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


M.S. BRASIL MARU Maiden Voyage 
Sailing from Kobe, Japan, Jan. 15, 1940 
© 


Various Connecting Ships from Pacific 


An educative 3-ocean, 4-continent, 30,000 
mile voyage of 100 to 120 days, romanc- 
ing through 11 different countries, visit- 
ing the richest cluster of exotic ports 
from Yokohama to Cape Town and Riv. 
From South America’s brilliant tapestry 
of cities, return via Panama Canal to 
Los Angeles, or, by connecting ship at 
Panama, to New Orleans or New York. 


M.S. ARGENTINA MARU, on her sec- 


ond ‘round the world voyage, sails from 
REGULAR MONTHLY SAILINGS 
from Los Angeles over this unequalled 


route, as low as $712 and $784 First 


Fascinating details of this excitingly romantic 











“Do they ever fight?” 

“Not they. I happen to know 
something about the Orkney Brown- 
ies that the book. They 
used to make the cleverest little hay- 
stacks—not a wind there was that 
could knock one of them down. The 
country folk were so fond of these 
Wee Men that they kept brownie 
stones on their hearths, each with a 
little hole in it for milk 
ridge.” 

“Are there Kelpies there, Ven?” 

“Yes, but they're called Tangies 
because they live in the tang—that 
is what we call seaweed.” 

“Put them on the list,” said Elvar. 
“Now for the Baltic Sea.” 

“Ha, now we are getting near to 
the home of my family,” said Mansel. 
“See where my finger is? That's the 
Isle of Rigen. You'll find dwarfs 
there, plenty of them.” 

“Where do they live?” asked Srith. 

“Under the ground,” Mansel re- 
plied. “The White Dwarfs of Ri- 
gen work under the snow in winter 
and produce delicate gold and silver 
work. In the summer they turn in- 
to birds or butterflies or snow-white 
doves.” 

“What about the black ones?” 

“Oh, they are very naughty. 
They are expert workmen, but they 
howl and whimper, and _ frighten 
people just to be mean. It’s too bad, 
because they can forge armor or 
coats of mail with the best of them.” 

“There are dwarfs in Germany,” 
said Gar. “I suppose you know all 
about them too, Mansel?” 

“Do I know about them? Ha, 
that’s good! Why, the famous 
dwarf king was a relative of mine; 
and as for Alberich, most famous of 
all of them, I've heard my grand- 


isnt in 


or por- 


“Good-by!” 

The next night the moon iooked 
down on a procession of heavily laden 
figures going to the Balls’ basement. 

Marcia had spread two old red 
tablecloths on the ping-pong table, 
and soon everyone was busy sorting 
and laying books in piles. 

Mr. Ball came downstairs. “How 
about putting paper covers on the 
books?” he inquired. “It will make 
them look uniform, and keep them 
clean, too. Here’s a roll of heavy 
blue wrapping paper. I'll agree to 
furnish all you need. And here are 
some labels for the backs, too.” 

How fine! Everyone admired the 
rich blue paper. 

“Scissors! Paste!” Marcia raced 
upstairs, and came back laden with 
all the scissors she could find, a hand- 
ful of brushes, and a big jar of paste. 

“I suggest we write our names 
in our own books. Then we will 
know which they are, and it will give 
a personal touch, too,” said Tom. 

In no time, everyone was cutting, 
pasting, and lettering. After the 
books were covered, and the titles 
were printed neatly on labels pasted 
on the backs, they placed them on 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 
(Continued from page 16) 


father tell many a time about his 
magic ring and his cap of invisibil- 
ity.” 

“What do you know about the 
Alfs?” asked Ven. “Well, I can tell 
you that alf is simply Swedish for 
elf,” said Mansel, beginning to feel 
pretty sure of himself. “Moreover, 
there are dark alfs and light alfs, 
Skovtrolde that live in the woods, 
Bjergtrolde that live in the hills, and 
an old fellow called Tomtgubbe 
or Old-Man-of-the-House, and—” 

“Stop him, somebody,” cried poor 
Srith, who had been trying desper- 
ately to write down all the names. 
“I can’t even spell those names, to 
say nothing of remembering them.” 

“Why, that is nothing at all,” 
went on Mansel, who was now warm- 
ing to his subject. “I could tell you 
tales of the trolls and elves up there 
—some of them are the greatest 
you ever heard of. The 
humans would do everything they 
could to make the trolls leave the 
neighborhood. The people would 
put great bells in the steeples and 
ring them loudly. The trolls hate 
loud noises, and that usually would 
drive them out.” 

“Didn't they ever do anything 
good?” asked Erthel. 

“Sometimes they pretended _ to, 
but there was usually a catch in it.” 

“You know,” said Tomar, shaking 
his head, “it will never do to send in- 
vitations to such creatures. They 
will defeat our purpose entirely.” 

“Now, see here, Tomar, after all 
our work don’t tell me that you in- 
tend to give up your plan,” objected 
Elvar. 

“No-o,” replied Tomar thought- 
fully. “I'm just changing my plan 
a little. I'm beginning to think that 


thieves 


The Friendly Library Service 


(Continued from page 17) 


the shelves alphabetically, and all 
those by the same author together. 

John and Carl then brought a big 
table from the attic, and arranged 
blotters, pens, ink, and pencils on it, 
for the popular ping-pong table must 
be kept ready for use. 

“We should have kind of 
card system,” said Mary. “Then we 
will know where the books are, and 
we can each deliver and collect for 
people in our own neighborhood.” 

“That's a good idea,” cried Kate. 
“Aunt Ruth will show us how. She 
is a librarian, you know.” 

“And we must keep a record of 
books taken from the library, too, 
for one thing we particularly want 
is for the shut-ins not to have fines 
to pay.” 

What a success the project was! 
As the months passed, it grew and 
grew. The children learned of many 
frail, elderly, or ill persons in their 
town who longed for books, but had 
no way of getting them from the 
library. 

The librarians at the library be- 
came very much interested, and they 
were pleased to find how many more 
books were in circulation since the 


some 





it will be better to call on Puck afte 
all and have him broadcast a message. 
We can easily arrange an internation. 
al hookup in such a way that th 
message will reach only the We 
Folk who can be expected to behay 
reasonably and help to get us back 
to our former friendly relations with 
men. What do you think?” 

“Good.” 

“Bravo.” 

“The best idea yet!” 

So it was that on a certain spring 
evening when the moon had jus 
risen, a great many people who wer 
listening to their radios complained 
mightily of static. For the space of 
sixty seconds, a strange, eerie sound 
was heard on every radio, but no. 
body caught the momentous messag 
that girdled the globe: 

“Calling all fairies. Calling lj 
fairies. |The first International 
Council of the Wee Folk of th 
World will be held in New York 
City beginning on Midsummer Eve, 
The purpose of this convention is t 
re-establish friendly relations with 
humankind and to regain our former 
prestige. Special excursions by sea- 
gull plane and radio beam will be ar. 
ranged. Astounding _ sight-seeing 
trips, a glamorous banquet, and ; 
grand ball with stupendous surpris 
features are being planned. A good 
time is guaranteed to all. Send a 
least two delegates. Wireless for 
accommodations to Tomar, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. This broadcast has 
been made possible by the uncon- 
scious co-operation of the radio st- 
tions of the world. Your announcer 
is Puck of Pook’s Hill. See you 
on Midsummer Eve. Fairy power is 
still invincible.” 

(Continued in the January issue) 


“Friendly Service” started. They all 
gave their help and advice, gladly. 

The shelves in the Balls’ game 
room grew more and more crowded, 
and before long, the house echoed for 
several evenings to gay hammering 
while the boys built new shelves w 
hold the many books contributed by 
friends and relatives. 

What fun it was, too! The girl 
and boys made many new friends, 
and found very charming, interesting 
persons among those they served. 

Who would have dreamed that 
Miss Lyle, for instance, had been # 
well-known violinist before _ her 
lameness kept her in her wheel chair! 
How delighted she was to be able 
help Mary who had had to give 4 
her violin lessons. 

Many an evening found the young 
stamp enthusiasts collected about th 
table in Mr. Snyder’s cheerful room 
admiring and “swapping” stamps. — 

Marcia and Janet had _ started 
patchwork, too, after studying wit 
Mrs. Pringle the books they brought 
her from the library. 

All in all, it certainly was a gre 
success for everyone, and to mai} 
shut-ins it was a godsend, indeed. 
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The Teacher's Use of Her Environment 


(Continued from page 12) 


dining room ahead of the regular 
college meal. Here they had a social 
situation in an attractive setting 
where they could ask questions of a 
woman trained in her field. 

The third teacher had a group of 
pupils from rather well-to-do homes 
where neither money nor food was a 
woblem. They lacked all sense of 
responsibility, so this was chosen as a 
situation challenging enough for its 
Once each week, these 
first-grade children did not go home 
for lunch but prepared their own at 
school. The mothers had agreed to 
this prior to the final planning. No 
lunches were brought to school that 
day. The children brought money, 
deposited it, planned the menu, made 
out a grocery list, went to market, 
bought their food, balanced their 
books, and prepared a real meal each 
After the food was eaten, 
they washed the dishes and made the 
room tidy. Spinach, carrots, and 
baked potato were often on the menu. 
These children grew rapidly in their 
ability to handle the situation, and 
soon were inviting guests and taking 
full responsibility. 
the above three cases il- 
lustrates the fact that knowing one’s 
children and one’s community makes 
it necessary that the same subject be 
ittacked from a different point of 
view and carried on in a different 
manner according to the informa- 


development. 


Ww eek . 


Citing 


tion you have about your group and 
your community. Here needs really 
became resources. 

Teachers must not only study 
children and the community, but 
must have techniques of assembling 
data about the community resources 


available. A definite study of the 
community in order to discover 
fundamental information to use in 


the instructional program is a fur- 
ther step in the use of environment. 

Our teachers listed many resources 
in our community, but finally de- 
cided to study the lumber company, 
the bakery, the junk yard, the print- 
ing plant, the feed and grain store, 
the coal company, and the sawmill. 
They divided into committees, each 
committee choosing one industry. 
Then they planned a trip to the 
particular plant, did some research in 
order to know something of the in- 
dustry, and mapped out the type of 
information they wished. This was 
filed in a card index as a beginning 
of our community information. 

After this study, the group felt 
that they not only knew more about 
how to study community resources, 
but that they understood better the 
type of people and industries sup- 
porting our schools, 

AutHor’s Note: The National 
mentary Principal, Eighteenth Year- 
book, July, 1939, contains an excellent 
bibliography in Chapter VI on “Making 
Use of Community Resources.” 


Ele- 


ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


hese fact are important in connection with the Contest announced on page 12. 


You Are Eligible to knter This Contest if you are a teacher or supervisor of grades 
one through eight or of a rural school, and if the report submitted de- 
seribes work which you are doing in your school during the fall term 


of this year. 


Your Report Should Be Mailed soon after the first of January. 


January 15. 1940, 
not be considered. 


at midnight. 


rizes: 
Ist prize ...A Longines “P 
woman, valued at $85.00. 


resentation” watch, 
(Woman’s wrist watch solid gold set with 


on : , 
The deadline is 


Any report received after that time will 


for either a man or a 


diamonds; or man’s watch solid gold, strap or pocket style) 


2nd prize 


...A Longines watch valued at $65.00. 


(“Corsair” solid gold 


wrist watch for a woman, or “President Taylor” solid gold strap watch 


for a man) 
3rd prize .. 


. A Longines watch valued at $40.00. 


(“Venus” 


gold filled 


wrist watch for a woman, or “DeWitt Clinton” gold filled strap watch 


for a man) 


Honorable Mention: 


Manuseripts in this class which we publish in Tue Instructor will be 


yuid for at our regular rates, 


Innouncement of Awards: 


Prize winners will be announced in the May 1940 issue of Tue Instructor 


and prize-winning articles will be 
possible after awards are made. 


Important: 


A verification sheet should be attached to your manuscript. 


include: 
Your name and address 


published in the magazine as soon as 


It should 


Name and address of the school in which you teach 
Size of school and number of teachers 

Number of pupils in your grade or school 

Economic background and nationality of your pupils 


Signature of your principal or 


superintendent 


No manuscript entered in this contest will be returned. 


Rules to Follow in Preparing Your Manuscript: 


Length—from 1800 to 2500 words. 
Paper—plain white, 84,” x 11”. 
Typewritten— yes, double spaced. 


ostage—send by first-class mail, postage fully prepaid. 


A Final Word: 


Reread Miss Presler’s article, “How Can I Base My Teaching on the 
School’s Environment?” in the June issue of Tue INsteUcToR, and her 
articles in September and October, on using child interest in the curriculum: 
and then map out your program. Keep notes of your work throughout the 
fall, write a report of your accomplishments, and mail your report early. 


Don’t wait until the last moment to 
\dldress your manuscript to: 
Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 
nvironment Contest, THe INstrucToR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


send it. 
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Last year, 13,455 teachers 
asked for this help 


HEN your girls come to you with 

a question about physical changes 
they are undergoing, your response is 
necessarily a difficult one—yet all-im- 
portant—particularly when home condi- 
tions aren't ideal. Ideas planted now 
may influence their whole lives. 

It was to help teachers in this delicate 
matter, that we prepared booklets and 
charts especially suited to definite age 
and classroom needs, 

Last year, 13,455 teachers used these 
booklets. The charts are new—perhaps 
you saw them on your visit to the New 
York World’s Fair. Won’t you use the 


coupon below? 


For High School Girls—““The Periodic ¢ ‘yele” 
contains important information based on 





FREE! 


Two authoritative booklets 


Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E.11 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me 


Young Sister. 
( ) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy 


modern medical opinion. Helps dispel old- 
fashioned “bugaboos” that might stand in 
the way of an active, happy girlhood. 


For Younger Girls—“What a Trained Nurse 
Wrote to Her Young Sister” is a sympatheti- 
cally written booklet to be read by young girls 
before menstruation begins. Easy to under- 
stand and accurate. 


NEW... Menstrual Anatomy Charts—Set 
of 5 facsimiles, in color, of charts on exhibi- 
tion this past summer at New York World's 
Fair. Show the whole process of menstrua- 
tion. Simple, accurate text. Size 14 by 11 in., 
mailed in a heavy, plain envelope to be kept 
in desk, 


@ Mail the coupon today for this useful and 
authentic material. You may have as many 
booklets as you need. 


Mail this coupon for your free booklets and charts —~] 


. copies of “The Periodic Cycle,” 


copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 

















on menstrual hygiene Charts, 

Name ————— ee 
number of booklets so that each Position ane netemmeneeramn 
girlin your class may have her School. 7 : aes 
own copy.) 1 High School ( Grade School (/'lease cheek wheck 

Subject Taught 

Complete set of five — 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts Address meena 

City State ——— 
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-~ Spend the 7 
Holiday 
Season 


MEXICO CITY 


Reduced round trip rail and Pull- 
man fares from all important points. 


ae 


Mexico is at its best in December 


‘“‘Las Posadas”’ 
December 16. 25 
Native dances and folklore rituals 
Write for special Christmas edition 
of Mexican Travel Notes. 

NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
201 No. Wells Bidg., - 
= Chicago, Ill. ' 
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EARN MONEY EASILY 
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| - showing you how lo 
-) MAKE YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


Be individual this year. . . and 
economical too You don’t have 
to be an artist it's filme if you 
are, Simply paste up some favor- 
ite snapshot or drawing — make a 
sketch of your own write greet- 
ings in your own hand You make 
only one copy (hur PLANOCARD 
process will reproduce a# many as 
you wish We supply envelopes 
too Send as your name and ad- 


drens We will 











mail you at once 
this complete kit ABSOLUTELY 
FREE Send now! 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 
44 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
KNITTING 


WEAVING YARNS 


Postcard brings over 600 Free Samples finest HAND 
KNITTING YARNS, every variety an 
Send 10c (deducted from first order) 

of newest WEAVING YARNS and infor 
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Sell Nationally Famous Sunshine 21 Smart Christ mon te 
mas Folders at $1 Cost 506 Worth $2.85 ‘ 
quisite designs incl. tipons, die-cuts, inserts, on ex 
pensive mica, suede & parchment papers Clever & 
tricky ideas from our studio Ask for “Super Vah THE MODERN PORTABLE 
Line”’ $2 designs from 50 for $1, to 25 for 81.05 FOOT-POWER LOOM 
inel, name America's biggest card value. Sent on which has revived and made easy the 
pecial request Outstanding Gift Wraps, Etching ancient art hand-loom weavin 
Eeverydays, Comics 21 as't. on approval, No in With each loom we include « valuable 
vest ment Start today. Course in Weaving 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 111 Arch St. Philadelphia, Po. 
154 Nassau, Dept. IN New York City = 
Invitations — Announcements 
overnmen ODS . atispecial mets 
e@ Ing: wa may nny ne | i = 
neluding two sets of envelopes 
EXAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 100 Seript Lettering - 83.50 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards $1.00 





N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Save. by ordering now THE INSTRUCTOR and other 








magazines that you need for use in school and at home! 


Make your selections from the low-priced Club Offers on 
this page... Fill out and mail the order form today 
Send no money now--- pay December Sth if more convenient. 


Money-Saving 

2.5 bi’ 0 
THE INSTRUCTOR (722°) "pike px, 
with Americon Boy $3.75 
with American Childhood (10 nos.) ( 4.50 
with American Girl 400 3.65 
with American Home 3.25 
with American Magazine 


th Better English 

th Better Homes and Gardens 
with Boys’ Life 

with Child Life 

vith Children’s Activities (10 nos.) 
vith Children’s Play Mote 

with Collier's, Notional Weekly 
Collier's 
Correct English 

Current History 

Etude, Music Magazine 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 


<<< 


+53 


McCall's Magozine G Redbook 
Nature Magazine (10 nos.) 
with Open Road for Boys 

with Parents’ Magazine 

with The Pathfinder 

with Popular Mechanics 

ith Popular Science Monthly 

th Practical Home Economics 
with Reeder’s Digest 

th St. Nicholas 

th Scholastic (32 nos.)- os 
Social Studies Edition (Picase 


== 


ss 


th Wee Wisdom 
th Woman's Home Companion 
ith Young America (42 nos.) 


: a ae 


+ Woman's Home Comp. ° ‘ 


Jumor Arts and Activities (10 nos.) 


‘ 


th School Arts Magazine (10 nes. ) 
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NOTE 
add $1 


if THE INSTRUCTOR is desired 
for two years in any of the above offers, 
45 to prices in second column. 








Make up your 


AMERICAN BOY 
with Etude, Music Magazine 
with Pepular Mechanics 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
AMERICAN GIRL 
with The Pathfinder 
with Americon Boy 
AMERICAN HOME 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
with Collier’s, National Weekly® 
with Woman‘’s Home Companion* 
ARTS AND DECORATION 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 
ATLANTIC 
BETTER ENGLISH 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
with Reader's Digest 
with Child Life 
BOYS’ LIFE 
with The Pathfinder 
with Wee Wisdom 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
CHILD LIFE 
with American Boy 
with Etude, Music Magazine 
with McCall's Magazine 
with Reader's Digest 
with American Girl 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 
with Etude, Music Magozine 
with Parents’ Magozine 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 
with American Girl 
with Etude, Music Magazine 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 


(10 nos.) 


(9 nos.) 


COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY » 


with American Magozine 6 


G Redbook ‘ 


ie = ue 


3.00 


3.00 


Woman's Home Companion*® 5 50 


CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 

with Parents’ Magazine 

with Reader's Digest 

with Current History 

vith Weman’s Home Componion 
COSMOPOLITAN 

with Good Housekeeping® 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 
CURRENT HISTORY . 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOUR. (10 nos.) 


Se 

ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
with American Girl 
with Neture Magazine 
with The Pathfinder 


5.00 
200 
3.5U 
5.00 
3.00 


with McCall's Magozine G Redbook 5 50 


with Reader’s Digest 


NOTE: We con furnish any other magozines desired, singly at the publisher's price, 
or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted by any reputable subscription agency. 


5 00 


1.40 
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HE INSTRUCTOR is its own best advertisement! 

While you have this copy in your hands, examine it 

carefully. Please note that it includes every ap- 
proved type of classroom activity material for primary, 
middle, and upper grades. 

Handwork in the big, ready-to-use form made possible 
by the large page size of THE INSTRUCTOR (with guid- 
ance article, “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue”) ; 
ten-page Illustrated Unit of Work; other units; stories, 
seatwork, tests; program material; songs and music; pic- 
ture-study lesson, based on an art masterpiece reproduced 
in full color on the cover; Picture Page for Your Bulletin 
Board; articles that point the way to better teaching; 
and such popular departments as Your Counselor Service 
(expert advice on teaching problems), Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club (with Club Exchange), Travel, The 
New Books, The Children’s Corner, and Treasure-Trove. 

You need this unequaled classroom-activities magazine 
every day of the school year. And don’t depend on a 
library copy or on one belonging to another teacher. To 
get the greatest benefit from THE INSTRUCTOR, have 
your own individual copy coming to you each month— 
available for constant service. 


Mail Your Subscription Order Now--- 
Pay Later If More Convenient! 


To place your new or renewal order for THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, simply fill out and mail to us the convenient 
order form below, or the similar form provided on page 
80. Send no money with your order unless you prefer. 





We will gladly bill you payable December Sth, or if you 
wish to avoid having to send a remittance later, we sug. 
gest that you send with your order a check postdated 
December 5th. We will hold your check until that dat. 
and will notify you before presenting it for payment. 


Save $1.00 by Subscribing for Two Years!/ 
When subscribing for THE INSTRUCTOR, why no} 


save $1.00 by subscribing for two years instead of one? 


The price of a 2-year subscription is $4.00 as compared 


with $5.00, the cost of two l-year subscriptions. Thov. 


sands of our readers prefer the 2-year subscription be. ff 
cause of its economy and because it saves re-ordering at 


the end of the next year. 


And Here Is Your Opportunity To Make 
Additional Savings! 


You may include in your order for THE INSTRUCTOR 
any other magazines you desire, at the special combina. 
tion prices quoted on this page. You may also include, at 
special prices, any of the teaching helps described on pages 
9, 72, 80 and inside back cover. The savings thus affected 
will go a long way toward paying the cost of your IN. 
STRUCTOR subscription—and payment may be deferred 
until December 5th. 

You will be doing yourself a good turn for the yea 
ahead if, today, you fill out and mail your order for THE 
INSTRUCTOR and other magazines and teaching helps 
Do not delay! 


own Clubs from this list of Leading Magazines} 








If one magazine is desired, use “Publisher's Price’ in first column y more than one m i Pubi'rs Chub 
l desired, use lub Price in second column Nherever possible avail yourself of the SP al clut | ST. NICHOLAS ry $25 
in this list the Instructor Clubs above and then add other magazines desired at their club prices 7. ? . 
Prices opply cate in the United States Prices for Canada and iooelon countries quoted | on request. SATURDAY EVENING POST 200 None 
a ie aie ein vith Ladies’ Home Journal 5 ( 2.50 
Price’ Price Price = Price a (38 one, )- —English or > “ 
FACT DIGEST $1.00 $90 PHOTOPLAY $2.50 pi pew bhthectag 2» 
FIELD AND STREAM 150 1.50 PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE > 3 Bee aoe (10 nos.) — o 
a a 10.0 o— POPULAR HOMECRAFT (Bi-Monthly) 2‘ = STORY PARADE 00 28 
. one 250 E i 
ite aeameaiineer te Pe ee to 450. ~—CTIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00. Nome 
HARPER'S BAZAAR 00 None with Reader's Digest 550 4.75 TRAVEL MAGAZINE 4.00 35 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 100 3.75 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 150 1.35 WEE WISDOM 1.00 1.0 
HOME ARTS—NEEDLECRAFT 50 with Children’s Activities 150 3.75 with oe sage Girl 25 it 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 2.50 with Reader's Digest a with MeCall’s Magazine C Redbook 450 40& 
with Children’s Activities | 5.25 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 200 1.90 uh be fades eeae 3m Oe 
with American Childhood ( 4.75 PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nos.) 00 3.00 with Parents’ Magazine 300 24 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 2.25 READER’S DIGEST 3.{ 3.00 WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 1.00 1.0 
(See offers in upper part of this page) with American Girl .. 3.75 with American Magazine* 350 3.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4.00 with Better English 61 5.00 with Collier’s, National Weekly 200 «250 
JACK AND JILL 200 None with Parents’ Magazine 2. 4.50 WORLD HORIZONS (10 nos.) 3 00 % 
with Ladies’ Home Journal 300 2.50 with Popular Science Monthly S 4.25 YOUNG AMERICA (42 nos.) 1.00 1.0 
with Saturday Evening Post 4.00 3.50 with Current History 6.0 5.75 YOUTH TODAY ™ 300 275 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9 nos.) 5 2.25 REDBOOK 290 None PRA 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 250 2.40 with McCall’s Magazine $5 3.00 On lubs marked with an asterisk (*) publisher 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES(10 nos.) 20 1.80 SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) ? Of 2.00 require that magazines go to the same address, 
with Parents’ Magazine 400 3.55 
with Popular Mechanics 450 4.05 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ._...... 1.00 None See pages 9, 72, 80, and inside back cover for advertisements of TEACH- 
with Jack and Jill G Sot. Ev'n’g Post 500 4.25 
LIFE . 450 None ING AIDS—all at special prices when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








with Redbook 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks) 75 “ 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 3‘ 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) . 3.00 2.75 
with Child Lite 9.50 5.00 THE INSTRUCTOR Date 
bee con oly B.S : 50 cas F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
= ogg = cen oan +3 } enter my subscription ((] new or [j renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to star! 
NEWSWEEK 4.00 None = with the issue for [_]1 Year at $2.50. [_]2 Years at $4.00 
NEWSWEEK (To Teachers only) 2.25 None 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS . 1.00 1,00 i Send me other magazines, or teaching aids, as written on lines below. 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 1.50 
with Child Life 350 3.00 g 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 200 1.75 s ao 
with Etude, Music Magazine 400 3.00 
with Child Life 4.50 3.50 | - - _ = 
THE PATHFINDER 1.00 .90 
with Nature Magozine 400 3.65 - 
with Better Homes and Gardens 00 ~=—+1.60 i 
with McCall's Magazine & Redbook 450 3.90 
with Popular Mechanics 450 83.00 
with Wee Wisdom 200 1.90 i 
This order totals $ {) 1 will remit on or before Dee. = 1939. [J 1 am enclosi™ 
i payment in full. [] 1 am enclosing check postdated Dec. 5th, not to be cashed before that dal 
My Name P.O. 
St. or R.D. State 
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A Unit on Pioneer Life 


(Continued from page 19) 


£. Nature study. 

Much nature study was involved 
because of the dependence of the 
pioneers upon their keen observa- 
tion of nature. 

F. Arithmetic. 

This was an exceptionally fine 
unit for the emphasis of thrift. 
In addition to the measurements 
required in many of the activities, 
the children also had practice in 
the addition and subtraction com 
binations, in the counting and 
writing of numbers, in estimating 
capacity of room for the program, 
in comparisons, and in computing 
time and distance. 

G. Penmanship. 

1. Copying poems and _ stories. 

2. Writing letters, 

and thank-you notes. 

H. Language. 

1. Free discussions, descriptions, 

and reports. 

2. Making introductions. 

3. Proper use of telephone. 

4. Choric speaking. 

5. Keeping record of museum. 

6. 

7. 


invitations, 


Using and making an index. 
Conducting a meeting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bailey, C. S.: Boys and Girls of 
Colonial Days (Grosset & Dun- 
lap). 

Bass, F.: 
(Heath). 

Blaisdell, A. F.: Boys and Girls in 
American History (Littl Brown). 

Carr, M. J.: Children of the Cov- 
ered Wagon (Crowell). 

Coffman, Ramon: New World Set- 
tlement (Owen). 

“Life in Pilgrim Homes,” Tra 
INstRUCTOR, November, 1937. 
Meeker, E.: Ox-Tcam Days on the 
Oregon Trail (World Book Co.). 
Perkins, L. F.: The Pioneer Twins 

(Houghton Mifflin). 

“Pioneer Life,” Tru 
October, 1935. 

“A Primary Thanksgiving Project,” 


Stories of Pioneer Life 


INSTRUCTOR, 


Trt INsrrucTOR, November, 
1934. 

Phonograph Records— 

Bach: “Menuet” (Victor 1136). 

Beethoven: “Gavotte in F” (Victor 
1136). 


Mendelssohn: “Spinning Song” (Vic- 
tor 1326 and Victor 11453). 





A Unit on Lighting 


(Continued from page 24) 


around a hollow tube. When put in 
some oil, this made a brighter light, 
since the center of the flame received 
air, and did not smoke. When a glass 
chimney was placed over the burner, 
the wind could not blow the flame, 
and it burned steadily and clearly. 
Early lamps burned vegetable or 
whale oil. After petroleum was dis- 
covered, kerosene came into general 


use. Petroleum is heated, and cer- . 


tain gases are driven off and con- 
densed into kerosene. It is cheaper 
than whale oil, and makes a more sat- 
isfactory light. 

In many rural communities, kero- 
sene lamps and lanterns are still used. 
Railroad men use kerosene as well as 
electric lanterns to give signals. 
Questions. 

1. How old is the smokeless lamp? 

2. Who invented it? 

3. How is kerosene obtained? 

4. Is it expensive? 

IV. Gas lights. 

People always wanted 
lights. Some men believed that gas 
would give a good light, and experi- 
mented with it for many 
Finally it was found that gas could 
be manufactured and used safely for 
lighting. 

In 1855, Bunsen, a German 
chemist, invented a gas burner that 
made a bright flame. However, 
something was needed to make a still 
better light. A scientist named 
Welsbach experimented with gas 
mantles, He made a mantle of fabric, 
which he dipped in a solution and 
then placed over a gas flame. ‘The 
mantle gave out a bright white light. 
After this development the use of gas 
spread rapidly. 

_ People also use gasoline for light- 
ing. Gasoline lamps are equipped 
with mantles. 


brighter 


years. 


Questions. 

1. What did Bunsen do? 

2. Is gas or gasoline used in your 
home for lighting? 

V. Street lights. 

In the early days, there were no 
street lights. People had to take a 
torch when they went out at night. 
If it was windy, the torch often 
went out. They tried using candles, 
but the wind would blow those out, 
too. Then they made lanterns which 
gave out light in spite of bad weather. 

After a while, people began to 
think it was a duty to light the 
streets. Long ago, the Chinese hung 
paper lanterns at the gates of their 
homes. France and England made it 
a law to hang a lantern before the 
door of every house. Since the end 
of the eighteenth century, cities and 
villages have provided street lights. 

When came into use, 
kerosene lamps were placed on top of 
tall posts set at certain distances 
apart along the street. Lamplighters 
were hired to light these lamps. They 
had to carry a ladder and climb to 
the top of each post to clean the 
lamp, fill it with oil, and light it. 

Then for a while gas was used for 
street lighting, but now most streets 
are lighted by electricity. 

Questions. 

1. What 
lights? 

2. What did the lamplighter do? 

VI. Electric lights. 

In the early 1800's, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, of England, made the first arc 
light. Arc lights were used in Eng- 
land and in the United States, but 
they were costly, and would often 
sputter and go out. 

It was not until Edison invented 
the first incandescent electric light, 

(Continued on page 78) 


kerosene 


were the first street 
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DEPEND ON THIS 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 


HY don’t you suggest to the leader 

or program chairman of Your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
two attractive programs that will insure 
successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topics; looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above, are at- 
tractively printed four page folders that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. They are available in sufficient num- 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 
will be assured of a well planned, authori- 
tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1939 through June 1940. 


Bringing Up A 
Happy Child 
M OTHERS of young children need and 


want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 


during the pre-school years. They will at- 


tend your meetings regularly and be euthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 
as this program provides. 


Seeing Them Through 
The School Age 


( YHILDREN never stand still, physically, 
A mentally or emotionally. Each year 
the school age child faces new experiences, 
new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 


wisely, 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


M EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 
subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on 
the everyday problems of child care and 


training. 


— ee ee ee ee = «= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY OOOO OOO 


oo Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked | 


below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 
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— — -School Age Programs Pre-school Programs. — = | 
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A Unit on Lighting 
(Continued from page 77) 


in 1879, 
them 


that electric lights as we 
today came into ex- 
istence. During his lifetime, Edison 
continued experimenting to make 
better lights. Even today people are 
making improvements in methods of 
lighting. 

Questions. 

1. Who electric lights 
such as those we use today, and when 
did they come into existence? 

2. Can you tell something about 
Edison’s life? 


kh now 


invented 


History Riddles 


(Continued from page 23) 


Key 
1. Magellan 
2. Pizarro 
3. Columbus 
4. Queen Isabella 
§. De Soto 
6. Ponce de Leon 
7. Cortes 
8. Sir Francis Drake 
9. Sir Walter Raleigh 


~ 
~ 


. Champlain 


A Test on Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 22) 


Key 
I. 1. larger 3. decimal 5. '% 
2. common 4. % 
Il. 1. time 4. pound 7. retail 
2. length 5. bushel 
3. yard 6. wholesale 
a as 2 oe ee TAF 
Ae ee oe a” oe 


A Test on United States 
Government 


(Continued from page 22) 


Key 
I. census 
2. republic 
3. Congress 
4. two 


House of Representatives 
6. twenty-five 
7. Vice-President 
8. Speaker 
9, nine 
10. Senate 
11. naturalization 
12. patent 
13. income 
14. filibustering 
§. logrolling 
16. caucus 
17. thirty-five 
18. November 
19, January 20 
20. Secretary of State 
$75,000 
22. ministers, or ambassadors 
23. customs 
24. Secretary of Labor 
5. passport 
26. district 
27. platform 
28. quorum 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. 


On the slip write Number of item 


desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


Send your request slipa (with stamps or coin when 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





221. A Popular Picture Study 
Teachers will be glad to know 
that they may still obtain the free 
picture-study folder on “La Belle 
Chocolatiére” offered last January 
in this department by General Foods. 
That offer and a previous one 
brought 2400 requests. The folder 
tells the story of Liotard’s well- 
known painting, “The Chocolate 
Girl,” with questions, correlations, a 
completion test, and a 6-inch by 
9-inch reproduction of the picture. 
Bronze medals are sent for presenta- 
tion to the boy and girl who do the 
best work with this picture study. 


222. What New Orleans Is Like 
One of America’s most distinctive 
cities is pictured and described in 
Enchanting New Orleans. This 
artistic publication of the Illinois 
Central Railroad touches upon the 
history, traditions, Old World sights, 
New World enterprise, and vaca- 
tionist’s delights of Louisiana’s me- 
tropolis. Notable for over a century 
as a Mississippi River port and sea- 
port, famed for its atmosphere of 
carly Spanish and French days as well 
as for its twentieth-century attrac- 
New Orleans is blest with a 
very moderate climate that makes a 
winter visit especially enjoyable. 


tions, 


223. With Europe in the News... 

Detailed maps of European coun- 
tries and dependable information 
should appeal to teachers at this 
time when questions are constantly 
arising in connection with the news 
from abroad. For this reason, an 
offer being made by the American 
Automobile Association is very 
timely. The Association’s 288-page 
book Motoring Abroad (1939 edi- 
tion) contains many pictures, a 
large folded map giving road dis- 
tances, and 27 sectional maps on 
which one can locate many small as 
well as large towns. This book 
offered to teachers at 10 cents a copy 
—a real bargain, it seems to us. 


224. Down in the Canyon Country 
Southern Utah and northern Ari- 
zona have an extraordinary combi- 
nation of natural attractions, com- 
prising three national parks (Zion, 
Bryce Canyon, and Grand Canyon), 
a national monument (Cedar Breaks) , 
and a national forest (Kaibab). 
These have been made easily accessi- 
ble to visitors by motor buses, from 
the transcontinental rail connection 
at Lund, Utah. (In referring to the 
Grand Canyon, we are here speaking 
of the North Rim.) In a 48-page 
“red book” on this region, issued by 
the Union Pacific Railroad, the can- 
yon country is pictured in black and 
white and colors, with text that tells 
enough to make one cager to see the 


awe-inspiring mountains and gorges, 
startling rock sculpture, amazing 
color effects, delightful forests and 
meadows, inviting trails, and restful 
lodges for a night’s stay. Two maps 
and more than eighty pictures make 
the booklet useful as supplementary 
geography material, while practical 
information as to tours, accommoda- 
tions, and various services give it 
added value for the prospective vaca- 
tion traveler. 


225. Aids for Care of the Teeth 

When we use our favorite tooth 
powder or paste, how grateful we 
should be that we live in an era of 
enlightened professional dentistry 
instead of in times far past when the 
ingredients of a dentifrice would 
have seemed more appropriate for a 
witch’s brew. Dr. Hermann Prinz, 
professor emeritus of pharmacology 
in the Thos. W. Evans Dental In- 
stitute of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, gives many an amazing and 
amusing recipe, and sketches the 
progress of oral hygiene through the 
centuries, in The Story of the Denti- 
frice. This scholarly and entertain- 
ing booklet, with its quaint illustra- 
tions, is offered free to teachers by 
McKesson and Robbins, Incorporated, 
together with copies of a “Spick and 
Span” Teeth Chart, on which the 
pupil can keep a record not only of 
brushing teeth but of daily cating of 
fruit, vegetables, and milk. On your 
request slip, tell how many pupils 
you have. 


226. A Mine of Material 

We wonder whether readers of 
Tue Instructor realize that a great 
deal of valuable and attractive free 
literature on the national parks and 
monuments is issued by the National 
Park Service—a veritable mine of 
facts, descriptions, and_ illustrative 
material. Used in the schoolroom, 
this cannot but impress pupils with 
the vastness and variety of our na- 
tional preserves and with the incal- 
culable benefit that American citi- 
zens receive from these great scenic 
recreational areas. If you will send 
us a list of the national parks in 
which you are most interested, we 
shall be glad to forward your request 
for booklets. They may help you 
also in planning your next vacation 
trip. 


227. Soap for Tender Skins 

To introduce the J. B. L. Skin 
Soap to teachers sample cakes are be- 
ing offered free. This soap is made, 
we are informed, from selected oils, 
cold cream, and lanolin. Lanolin, 
which is refined wool grease, is easily 
absorbed by the skin and helps to pre- 
vent or overcome chapping in cold 
weather. 


_ Alka-Seltzer (Miles Laboratories, inc. 
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Shibley a Christmas party. 
green comb Norma gave to me. 
the boys to comb my hair for when the 
girls do it I feel so ashamed. 


are back. 
the whole vacation. 


The House of the Three Bears 


(Continued from page 15) 


one spool for each corner of the 
table. They found that they 
would need three more spools to 
make four. 
2. Fiberboard was used for the 
roof and for the second floor. 
When we had used all of our 
supply for the roof, it was 
necessary to buy more. It was 
decided that five children were 
to go on the buying expedition. 
One child was allowed to select 
the committee, but since that 
child wanted to be included, the 
question came up as to how 
many more children were needed. 
3. Measurement (including half 
an inch) was introduced in 
order to decide the height for 
the second floor, the gable, the 
roof, and the boards on which 
the second floor was nailed. 
4. Determining the size of beds, 
chairs, mattresses, sheets, bowls, 
bedspreads, and pillows brought 
out the idea of comparisons. 
§. The question arose as to how 
much milk we would need for 
the porridge. We had a quart 
bottle and a pint bottle. We 
measured to see how many pints 
were in a quart and decided 
that a quart would be sufficient. 
Language. 
1. In making the reading chart, 
the story for the picture show, 
and the plans for the “Open 
House,” the children learned to: 

a) Talk freely. 

b) Express themselves in sen- 

tences, 

¢) Overcome timidity in ex- 

pressing themselves. 
2. In the conference period, the 
children learned to: 

a) Discuss the best ways of 

doing things. 

b) Select colors to be used. 

c) Decide what they would 

bring for their particular 

work, 


d) Bring their problems be- 
fore the group for help. 

ce) Word the invitations to 
their mothers. 

C. Reading. 

They added many new words to 
their reading vocabulary in’ mak- 
ing the charts and the story for the 
picture show. 

D. Writing. 

1. They learned to write the 

words in their invitation, 

2. They learned to write their 

names so that they could sign 

the invitation. 

E. Art. 

1. They learned the correct 

spacing of the scenes for the 

picture show. 

2. They learned the use of 

crayons on cloth in the design 

for the bedspreads. 
V. Growth in character. 

A. Taking turns in the use of 

tools. 

B. Accepting the decision of the 

group. (One child wanted the 

roof to be green. She was very 
insistent, but had to be ruled by 
the majority.) 

C. Developing dependability. (If a 

child promised to bring a certain 

thing he was held strictly to his 
promise. ) 

LD. Being responsible for cleaning 

up after the work period. 

E. Working together agreeably. 

F. Continuing a task until it was 

finished, 

G. Overcoming unwillingness to 
go on an errand for the’ teacher. 
(One boy was reluctant to ask the 
janitor or manual-training teacher 


for assistance. Each time he 
would say that he could not find 
him. He was therefore sent 


again until he returned with the 
task accomplished. ) 
H. Learning not to disturb others 
who were working. 
I. Sharing their work with others. 


A Year with Pinocchio 


(Continued from page 21) 


Tuesday, November 22. 
I think the basket the girls and boys 


with grape marmalade for the 


Home for the Aged was very pretty. It 
was making me hungry looking at it. 


Thursday, December 3. 

| am so proud of myself for getting 
a red honor button. 
the assembly. 
button list, Peter stood me up so that 


Peter took me to 
When the girl read the 


body could see me. 


Thursday, December 22. 


was nice of the class to give Mrs. 
I liked the 


I want 


Tuesday, January 3. 
I hope everybody has a happy New 


I am very glad the girls and boys 
I was in that closet again for 


Both letters and diary have given 
the children a chance for spontane- 
ous expression. 

The following original joke was 
handed in to the school newspaper. 


Pupil: “Pinocchio, are you advertis- 
ing the World’s Fair?” 

Pinocchio; “What makes you think 
1 am?” 

Pupil: “You seem to have the trylon 
on your nose.” 


ALBERT ATTISANI 


The girls and boys keep a record 
of the books they read by means of a 
reading wheel. Each child who reads 
a certain number of books at home 
or at school within a limited period, 
and who gives a short book report 
orally on each of the books read, re- 
ceives a perfect score for that wheel. 
Pinocchio has his own reading wheel. 

The children read about C. Collodi, 
the author of Pinocchio, in The Jun- 
ior Book of Authors (H. W. Wilson). 
From an Italian dictionary they 
learned the meaning of the name, 
Pinocchio. 


NOTE: 
edition 


EpITORIAL 


An _ inexpensive 
paper-bound 


of Pinocchio, by 


Charles Collodi, is No. 401 in the In 
structor Literature Series, published 
by F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York. 
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» + « where pleasure 
reigns the year around 


You don’t know America if you 
don’t know New Orleans. Here the 
romantic past still lives in the his- 
toric old French Quarter, in thrill- 
ing contrast to the great modern 
city and seaport that surrounds it. 


Make New Orleans a feature of 
your travel plans...it should be 
a part of every -itinerary. 
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